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HE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


kly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
swe, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
tional, industrial, legal and political Equality, 

gi capecially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, Epiror. 


LW HIGGINSON, } EDITORIAL 
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Warp Hows, 
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gsSociety, 700 Arch Street. 


the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
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-office —whether directed to his name or an- 
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4, If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
gost pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
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ie who e amount, whether the paperis taken from 
the office or not. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
SNOW-FLAKES, 


BY W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 
Elfin-chiselled 
Aery wheelets, 
Chariot-wreckage dire of battle, 
Sylph-plumes shorn from snowy helmets 
Dowaward dropping, ever floating 
Into view, 
How, I pray you, goes the struggle 
Of the serried Ariel-soldiers, 
Where the white smoke of their powder 
Stains the blue? 








THE TWO CAMPS, 
' In the ages of chivalry, when two knights 
fought, the lady could only await the issue 
of the contest, and rejoice if she had reason 
think that, however it ended, the victor 
would be merciful to her. According to 
the newspapers and the philosophers, the 
great contest of to-day is between religion 
and science. It is not necessary for woman, 
wsuch, to take sides with either; but it is 
sgood sign for her that both contestants 
make concessions in her favor, and she has 
thus a double groun:! of hope. 

The great religious bodies may still assign 
o woman a low place, but they tend more 
md more to educate her for a high one. 
The Roman Catholic deprecates her public 
prominence, and gets the Ladies’ branch of 
theIrish Land League abolished. Yet it 
steadfastly celebrates woman's merits; recog- 
ties her as pretminently ‘‘the religious 
wex”—as three Catholic priests assured me, 
simultaneously and eagerly, the other day 
-and is the pioneer, in our border regions, 
ofsecular instruction for her, All through 
the South and the far West, till very lately, 
thebest schools for girls were those offered 
bythe Roman Catholic church. At this 
very day, young Protestant girls are sent 
ill the way from the Southern states to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart at Montreal, 
because they can be educated better and 
more cheaply than at home. So at the 
North, and among the strictest evangelical 

sects, those who proclaim the original infe- 

tiotity of ‘‘the weaker sex” still do so with- 
in the halls of colleges which their co-believ- 
érs have raised for that very sex. Rev. Dr. 

Howard Crosby denounces evolution and 
Darwinism at Wellesley College, and will 
not suffer a woman to speak in public; but 
he urges the right of woman to stand on an 
equality with men in school and college, in 
labor and in society; and the founder of 
Wellesley himself took heartily this posi- 
tion. At Smith College, if report be cor- 
tect, the members of the graduating class 
Were notified by authority that they might 
choose any man they pleased to address 
them in public, with the single limitation 
that he must not be an Episcopalian or an 
UVnitarian—to which the dissatisfied mai- 
dens replied that every one whom they 
Wished to invite belonged to one or the oth- 
¢t of these two proscribed classes; so that 
the required exclusion was at last applied 
only to clergymen. But this narrowness, 
even if truly reported, only restricts the 
Smith College pupils in a certain direction, 
and will be ultimately outgrown. Vassar 
College and Boston University, without 
Such sectarian restrictions, have equally 
vindicated the right of women to the high- 
ef education, from the evangelical point of 

Ww. 

How is it meanwhile with science? The 
formal creeds of science, present or past, 
ate hardly more favorable to woman than 





those of the churches. To some of the 
Popular Science Monthly writers, for in- 
stance, woman is—as was well summed up, 
the other day, in the Boston Transcript, 
‘an inferior, undeveloped, prognathous, 
small-brained kind of a man, with her place 
sociologically settled by the struggle for ex- 
istence.” But what represents that which 
President E\iot called ‘‘The New Educa- 
tion” better than the Boston Institute of 
Technology? And yet that important 
school, at first reluctantly opening its doors 
alittle way to women, has gradually thrown 
them wider and wider, until co-education 
virtually prevails there, and is in a fair 
way to have a definite and permanent finan- 
cial guarantee. President Eliot himself is 
now a pronounced supporter of the medi- 
cal education of women, and Huxley in 
England firmly endorses woman suffrage, 
in the modified form in which it prevails 
there. The tendency in both camps—relig- 
ion and science—is favorable, not unfavor- 
able, to the education and recornitiou of 
woman. This is rarely shown in the broad- 
est or most satisfactory way, but there is no 
doubt as to the tendency. 

There is no reason to assume that the 
personal influence of women when first ad- 
mitted to the ranks of science or religion 
will be to liberalize either. A newly en- 
franchised class is apt to be at first conserv- 
ative. It is very possible that the pioneer 
woman of science may outdo the men in 
making science cold, dry and unsympathet- 
ic. It is possible that the pioneer women 
in theology may be more creed-bound than 
the men who reluctantly admit them to 
their side. It is a significant fact that the 
late convention of women-preachers adopt- 
eda platform which practically excluded 
that one of their number who had _ received 
a regulur professional education at the Har- 
vard Divinity School,—Mrs. Clara Bisbee. 
But these things have their cbvious expla- 
nation, and the real influence which leads 
to the advance of woman is an indirect and 
almost unconscious one. A place will ulti- 
mately be found for her in both camps, be- 
cause neither party really wishes to omit 
her. .. Ww. & 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN ICELAND. 

The following is a translation of an Act 
which recently received the sanction of the 
King of Denmark, conferring the right to 
vote in municipal elections on women in 
Iceland :— 

We,-Christian the Ninth, by God’s grace 
King of Denmark, the Wends and the 
Goths, Duke of Slesvig, Holstein, Stor- 
marn, Ditmarsk, Lauenborg, and Olden- 
borg. 

Do proclaim: the Althing has admitted 
and we by our consent have confirmed the 
following law :— 

Widows and other married women who 
are householders, or in any other manner 
occupy an independent position, are in- 
vested with the vote for the election of the 
magistrates for the ‘‘sysler” and ‘‘hrappar” 
(districts and sub districts into which Ice- 
land is divided), town councillors, and at 
parochial meetings, if they are twenty-five 
years of age, and moreover, have fulfilled 
all legal conditions for the exercise of the 
above rights. 

And that all concerne1 may obey this, 

Given at Amalienborg, 12th of May, 
1882, under our royal hand and seal, 

CarisTiANn R. 

Thus Iceland, with its more than a thou- 
sand years of existence as a natior, and far 
removed from the rest of the world, at last 
feels the thrill of the current of sympathy 
for equal human rights, and has taken the 
first step for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. L. 8. 

se 
CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, 





Eprror JourNAL:—Perhaps, dear Editor, 
you will like to have a glimpse at the good 
old town of Concord, Mass., in the height 
of its season for heat and philosophy. We 
say heat first, because, although we are very 
fond of Concord, we do think it excels 
in tropic heats, more than any place we 
know of, except our native place Keene, 
N. H., which last, however, has the advan- 
tage that it cools off very rapidly morning 
and night. 

But heat is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Heat is positive, cold is negative—so we 
have generally been taught, though Prof. 
Huxley seems to be getting up some new 
idea, we hear. Moreover, heat is the rarity. 
We have so large a part of the year given 
up to cold, that it seems a profanation to 
wish to drive off this warm-tinted exotic. 
These fierce flames of air-color, they are so 
short-lived, so evanescent! Then, too, a 
warm, genial philosophy is better than a 
cold one. Some object to haviog these 
academic halls opened in hot weather. We 
are not able, on the ground of health, to at- 
tend these lectures; but if we were, we 





should prefer the warm airs that press into 
the iittle charmed circle, to those rough 
draughts which creep into the winter lec- 
ture-room and chill, the intellect and the 
imagination. We attended with pleasure 
the Emerson commemoration, and had a 
glance at the philosophers’ building the 
next night in passing. We even dared to 
go into the grounds, in company with some 
of the members, and chat a little. We 
might have thought, if we did not know, 
that it Was some little country church, ia- 
stead of an austere hall of Greek medita- 
tion. The gentlemen were standing in 
groups under the trees in one place talking, 
and the ladies in another. There is no rea 
son against the resemblance, as both organ- 
izations represent a spirit which would, for 
a time at least, disentangle itself from the 
common realities of life. One is ideal and 
impersonal, the other is practical and sym- 
pathetic, say the world, But the twoshould 
meet; they are meeting. The church is 
dropping her earth-born creeds, and soaring 
to a larger ideal, not forgetting ber good 
deeds; and philosophy is abandoning her 
haughty looks, and making herself accessi- 
ble to the needs of men, 

On our return, we stopped at the door 
whence that beloved orcupant—Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson—hus departed, to pay our re- 
spects to those who still sojourn there. 
They were out on an evening drive. Being 
overcome with heat, we entered and seated 
ourselves for awhile in the quiet parlor, by 
the window. The breeze that came in re- 
freshed our spirits, and the silence there 
was inexpressibly affecting; especially so 
was the influence from the adjoining room, 
his library, where he was seen so much in 
the Jater days of his life among his books, 
Almost the last time we saw him there, we 
were sitting by the open fire in the parlor, 
alone for the moment, and he came in acci- 
dentalfy. Not feeling like talking, he yet 
wished to show some courtesy, and so he 
got some sticks of wood and put them on to 
the grand old fire. True hospitality, to 
wish to warm and cheer his guest! How 
affecting was the neighborhood of that 
room! He was not there, and yet he was 
there. Who shall say, he was not there, 
pervading that spot oft/*; with a sweet sub- 
tle influence, yet also aout ‘his Father’s 
business” in the new home beyond? 

Another night we drove with our hosts to 
Walden Pond and the spot where Thoreau 
had his hut. Every one throws a stone 
unon a little pile that marks the place. We 
were much impressed with the height of 
some pine trees near by; we should have 
thought it our fancy that they were so tall, 
except that we found other persons equally 
impressed with them that day. We will 
close with some verses, which we shall call 


THOREAU'S PINES. 


I look up to the very top, 

I see ye there within the cloud, 

And then my straining eye-lids drop. 

See me below, a creature howed 

In weariness, or oft with pain, 

Ye so exu.tant o’er your wide domain. 
Seers are ye, gazing o’er the lana; 

Ye are not young, but how ye stand 
Breasting the wintry storms of fate. 
Youth is more beautifal, youth is elate, 

Bat ye have self-possession.—Ye are grand. 
Youth has high hopes. What can they bring 
To those who have end" and know? 
Youth is a restless, a capri®iéus thing; 

It weeps because it cannot faster grow, 

It cries to have its foolish will. 

But ye are strong in joy, fn peace are still; 
Ye have, and ask not what there is in store. 
Youth has, and yet it ever asks for more. 


This endless climb, and not one figure bent, 
Growing up to a calm content, 

Losing amid the tangle and the shade 

The boughs that once in euniight played. 
Mounting with patient step and slow, 

And whispering lightly as ye go; 

The earth takes on a softer hue, 

The land of promise comes to view, 

And newly-dawning visions show 

Celestial glory never seen below. 

I hear ye, honored sons of time, 

Say unto those in morning prime— 

“Fear not to come here, all is li¢ht, 

Here is the answer to your dreamings bright." 
In age is great completeness, summing up 
The morn and noon and evening into one, 
The fullness of this earthly cup, 

Life ending, and life evermore begun. 


Martaa P. Lowe. 
oe 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 


The Boston Gloée gives the ‘‘true inward- 
ness” of the charge that Cornell is running 
behind hand on account of co-education, as 
follows: 


An item has been going the rounds of the 
press recently to the effect that the alumni 
of Cornell University, at their recent meet- 
ing, declared themselves opposed to co-edu- 
cation, and attributed the falling off in at- 
tendance, which has been noticeable in that 
institution for the last few years, to the ad- 
mission of women. The Advertiser com- 
ments upoa this, and, after showing that the 
decrease in attendance since eleven years 








ago has been nearly fifty per cent, says, 
‘‘and it is claimed, with some show of rea- 
son, that the loss is due to the admission of 
women.” The resolutions of the alumni 
just referred to have been frequently quoted 
during the last few weeks, the Advertiser 
being the latest instance, to prove the fail- 
ure of co-education. But ‘the provocation 
and fate of those resolutions have not yet 
been spoken of publicly. They were pre- 
sented by one of the early graduates, who 
is now connected with a |e seme somewhat 
disaffected toward the University. They 
were received with hisses and laughter, and 
immediately laid upon the table, where they 
still rest. Among the alumni who were 
present the affair was considered rather a 
good joke than anythingelse, and they have 
been somewhat surprised to see it since 
treated so seriously. The Advertiser infers 
from the name that ladies are not admitted 
to the Cornell Alumni Association. They, 
however, are, and a number were present 
at this meeting, whefe the resolutions were 
not thought of sufficient importance to be 
worthy of serious consideration. President 
White attributes the decrease in attendance 
largely to the gradual raising of the stand- 
ard for admission, and for the remainder 
ample cause can be found in the various 
difficulties which have beset the university 
foranumber of years, At any rate, it is 
rather unfair to go so far out of the way to 
fasten upon the admission of women as a 
cause, when numerous other colleges— 
notably the University of Michigan, rapid- 
ly rising to an important position among 
our educational institutions—are shining 
examples of the very opposite, and furnish 
constant proof that co-education is nolong- 
er an experiment, but an indisputable suc- 
cess. 

The Globe puts its point well by instanc- 
ing the facts of Michigan University. It 
might have added those of Oberlin and 
Kansas and Boston universities as among 
the best known colleges which admit wo- 
men. But the resolutions were a boax, and 
the friendly facts sre still facts. & & 


+e 
THE WOMAN'S HOUR. 


Miss Florence Finch, of the Boston Globe, 
has changed the name of her department in 
the Sunday Globe from ‘‘Ladies Bazaar” to 
“The Woman’s Hour. In her opening edi- 
itorial inaugurating the new departure, Miss 
Finch says: 

Some years ago the brilliant Boston cor- 
respondent of a certain well-known paper 
said, ‘°The woman’s hour has struck.” The 
sentence contained so much tiuth, so aptly 
expressed, was such a condensation of the 
spirit of the time, that it commended itself 
at onceto all who were interested in the 
conditions and progress of women, and has 
almost passed into a proverb. It is some 
faintecho of the striking of the woman’s 
hour as its pealing strokes measure her on- 
ward progress toward higher and increased 
usefulness, that we shall hope to present in 
this department. And above all other things 
shall we aim to adhere, as steadfastly as we 
may beable, to the highest ideal of woman 
hood, For the womanhood that is lovely 
and constant, that aims always to reach the 
higher and the better, that keeps itself in 
the currents of the time, that recognizes 
the uew responsibilities that our nineteenth 
century places upon it with its added pos- 
sibilities, thishigh and noble womanhood, 
whether it be lived in richest mansion or 
humblest cottage, by the gifted in the se- 
lectest circles of culture and progress, or by 
the unknown in the most secluded nook, 
each in her measure includes all a woman’s 
richest gifts to the world, is the flower of 
her fairest possibility. 


We congratulate the Globe and Miss Finch 
and ourselves, on this open door for the 
presentation of the advancement of women 
in other lines than those of fashion. 





L. 8. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


The question is now and then asked, what 
to do with back numbers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL? A lady in this city writes: 

In a late issue of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
Mrs, (Rev.) Phebe A. Hanaford mentions 
her desire to purchase a complete bonnd 
file of that paper for presentation to a Li- 
brary. Perhaps the office can supply her. 
1 have 3 volumes, i.e.. those for 1870, 
1871 and 1872 in perfect order,and would be 
glad to sell all three for $5.00, or perhaps a 
little less. 


Here is an opportunity to get three com- 
plete sets at a reduced rate. But those who 
have complete volumes of the Woman's 
JOURNAL cannot do a better service than to 
have them bound and presented to some 
town library. In the future they will be in- 
valuable as furnishing part of the history of 
this great movement for the equal rights of 
women. We know several instances where 
thisis alreadydune. Others mail all their 
JOURNALS after reading them, to those who 
would not otherwise see them. That is a 
good thing todo, In some cases they are 
first read at home, then left for two or three 
weeks in the reading room of the town lib- 
rary, and then sent south or west to be read 
again. All these are good uses for back 
numbers of the Woman's JouRNAL, which 
should be utilized, but never wasted. 

L. §. 


CONCERNING WOMES> 


a] 
Proresson Marta MiTcHE.t of Bee 
College, has engaged rooms at the Sherburne 


House, Nantucket. 

Miss Hope Genny, an Iowa girl, is Re 
contralto who isto accompany Nilssen’ffp 
her American tour. ; © 





Mrs. Lovesoy. of Portland, Oregon, 
owns and conducts the only fruit, vegeta- 
table, salmon and meat cannery in that 
place. 

Miss Frances Power Copsehas present 
ed all the mathematical books used by Ma- 
ry Somerville to Girton College, the leading 
institution for women in England. 


Mrs. Kate Caase SpraGue is going 
with her children to make a carriage and 
horseback tour through the Scotish High- 
lands, visiting especially the places made 
familiar to the world by the pen of Scott. 


Miss FRaANCEs Power Cosse has just pub 
lished a new book under the curious but 
suggestive title of ‘“‘The Peak in Darien, 
and Other Inquiries Touching Concerns of 
the Soul and Body.” 

Mrs. GARFIELD has been appointed one 
of the trustees of Hiram College in QOhio, 
the institution where her husband was stu- 
dent and president; and in which he always 
manifested great interest. 


Miss 8. L. Fouey has arranged with 
Palmer & Batchelder of this city for the 
sale during the coming season of several 
pieces of marble statuary done by her sis- 
ter in Rome, among whichis one of Charles 
Sumner, her last and best bust of him. 


Mrs. Avice 8. Bucwanan, of New Bed- 
ford, left by her will the sum of $2000 for 
the Union for Good Works, and $3000, the 
interest of which is to be used for the sup- 
port of the professors in the Hampton Nor- 
mal aud Agricultural Lastitute,at Hampton, 
Va. 

Miss Loursa M. Aucott reports for the 
W.C. T. U. of Concord, Mass., that its 
monthly meetings are to be continued all 
summer, that Temperance text-books have 
been bought and given to all the schools, 
and that the Union has already 400 mem- 
bers. 

Miss HELEN Maori, amember of the 
Associated College Alumne, will read a pa- 
per on ‘“‘The School and College Curricu- 
lums of America and England” before the 
Social Science Association at Saratoga, The 
session opens this year Sept. 4, continuing 
as usual some five days. 


Mrs. J. E. Foster passed through Wash- 
ington July 14th and was received with a 
perfect ovation at Masonic Temple. From 
there she proceeded to Ocean Grove,attend- 
ed the National Camp Meeting, July 19 to 
23, leading the children’s services and de- 
livering two addresses. 


Mrs. Wriui1amM 8. Horner (sister-in-law 
of the well-known correspoudent, Mrs. A, 
W. H, Howard) of Georgetown, Mass., has 
been awarded a silver medal for a collection 
of over one hundred native flowers, exhibit- 
ed at the Horticultural Society’s exposition 
in this city last week. This is the second 
award of the kind. 


Levia J. Roprnson, attorney-at-law, of 
Boston, has gone, accompanied by her sis- 
ter, to Quebec, P. Q., where they are to be 
the guests of George Stewart Jr., the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Morning Chronicle 
of that city. They will make the trip of 
the Saguenay River and visit other points 
in Canada. Miss Robinson will be back in 
her office, ready for business, early in Sep- 
tember. 

Lintan WuHitTtnG, writing of the New- 
port Unity Club, says: “Among the speak- 
ers who have addressed the immense audi- 
ences of the Unity Club lectvres have been 
Prof. Richard Proctor of England, Prof. 
Morseof Salem, Mrs. Livermore, Rev. Mr. 
Savage, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, George Jacob Holyoake of 
England, and other notable men and wo- 
men. These courses of lectures contribu- 
ted in a greater degree than will ever be 
known, perhaps, to the intellectual growth 
of the community.” 


Mrs. Mary F. Henperson,of St. Louis, 
offered a prize last April to the pupils of 
Kirkwood Seminary for the best essay on 
‘‘Common Sense about Women”—the essays 
to be sent in without names, and Mrs. Hen- 
derson to be the judge. A large number 
of young ladies responded, the essays in 
some instances showing careful considera- 
tion of the subject, while in others it ap- 
peared to be an utter novelty in their minds, 
The young lady who received the prize 
proved to be a Cherokee Indian girl, who 
has since graduated and gone to her home 





in the Indian Territory. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY DREAM. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 
I could not catch my dream, it was so fleet; 
Only a fragment, yet enough to show 
That there are times when earth and Heaven meet; 
Moments when all of Heaven seems below. 
O golden sunsets of the vanished years! 
O radiant flashes of the coming dawn! 
Ye show us oft, throngh mists of silent tears, 
The light that beams a little farther on. 


I could not hold my dream; it was so large 
It crowded all my present cares away; 
My heart was like a ship or loaded barge 
Filled to the brim with joys that might not stay, 
I triéd, in vain, to span—to catch—to clasp 
That overflowing rhapsody of bliss; 
But, spirit-like, it floated from my grasp, 
And left me reaching for a shadowy kiss. 


I cannot paint my dream; it was so bright, 
So fraught with dazzling radiance to me, 

It threw a glamour o’er my wildered sight 
And left me blinded by my ecstssy. 

My longing sou! essayed in vain to soar 
Beyond the shining path of sun and stars; 

Bat all too soon she languished, as before, 
Panting and worn, behind her prison bars. 


Icannot tell my dream, it was so sweet! 

And yet "twas such as any heart may know; 
Woven of tender memories replete 

With words of love, dropped in the long ago. 
A fond caress--a dear, familiar tone— 

A gentle whisper and a low reply— 
It was but these, yet are not these alone 

The all of life and hope that never die? 
Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
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BY THE SEA, 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 

There comes no sweetness like the breeze that blow- 
eth from the hills; 

There comes no melody so soft as the laughter of the 
rille; 

No bird-note sounds so clear and high, no song 80 
bright and gay 

"Like the robins on tbe orchard-wall in the dawning’s 

pearly grey. 

There comes no murmur like the waves that rock 
upon the shore; 

No ripple sounds so tenderly, as it moaneth evermore; 

The voice of rills, the song of birds, are dear as dear 
can be, 

But the wave upon the summer beach is dearer far 
to me! 


It telleth tales, it singeth songs, it whispers in my 
ear, 

And its tone is ever tender and its voice is ever clear; 

It plasheth like a summer lake, it shadows cloud and 


star, 
And it hath a thousand trumpet calls that echo from 
afar. 


"Tis like another world, the voice that ever sayeth on; 
It ripples with the shadowy tones of friends forever 


gone; 

A laughter soft and silvery, ascach wavelet swells 
and curls, 

Like the merriment of children from the lips of boys 
and girls! 

It hath besides an undermoan, as when by winter 
fires 

We listened to the Christmas tales, the tales of hon- 
ored sires, ° 

And through it all like musicin the visions of the 
night, 

The accents of the mother-voice, so soft and clear 
and light. 

Oh! many a tale the ocean hath; it murmurs and it 
moans; 


It singeth and it sigheth and it hath a thousand tones; 

And it thunders in its anger in the storm and winter’s 
path, 

And strews the shore with shipwreck in the madness 
of its wrath! 


Bat give to me the summer gea, so soft and bright 
and mild, 

As smiling as a maiden and as gentle as a child; 

Ever bearing on its bosom the white-sailed barks 
away, 

As buoyant as its sea-gulls, as snowy as its spray! 


All night alone it soundeth; it never tires like men; 

But when one billow endeth, the song swells up 
again; 

And it sayeth, sayeth ever,—‘*= have wisdom; I have 
lore; 

For my secret is the secret that the heart asks ever- 
more! 


“It asketh and it asketh, but it getteth no reply, 

Though the ear may hear my music and my beauty 
fill the eye; 

It asketh and it asketh, but the answer ne’er will be 

Till Heaven and earth have passed away, and there 
is no more sea!”’ 

—The Golden Rule. 








Mrs. Whitaker’s Deaf Ear. 


BY CHARLES HEBER CLAKK. 

Mrs. Whitaker was deaf in one ear. It 
was her right ear, and it was stone deaf. 

Mrs. Whitaker had acquired a habit of 
sleeping upon her left side, with her deaf 
ear up, and this had often been a source of 
annoyance to her husband, who was ner- 
vous and irritable, while she was a woman 
whose calmness and serenity of disposition 
were remarkable. 

Sleeping with her deaf ear up, Mrs. Whit- 
aker at night was rarely disturbed by noises 
which robbed her husband of his rest. The 
hum of the mosquitoes which maddened 
him was not heard by her. A passing 
thunder storm which roused him in a sum- 
mer night and sent him flying about to close 
the windows would leave her in perfect un- 
consciousness of its existence. ‘The noises 
in the street and the rattling of the window- 
sashes upon windy nights frequently filled 
Mr. Whitaker with vexation, as they de- 
prived him of sleep; but his wife slumber- 
ed sweetly on and heard them not. In- 
deed, it rarely happened that she heard the 
crying of the baby until Mr. Whitaker, in- 
dignant at its refusal to go to sleep, would 
rouse her by shaking her, and would ask 
her to try to soothe the little one. 

Mr. Whitaker had often remonstrated 
with his wife about this habit of sleeping 


with her deaf ear up, and she had often re- 
plied good-humoredly with a promise to 
try .to remember to break herself of it, but 
somehow or other it continued to cling to 
her. P 

Oue night in winter time Mr. Whitaker 
sat up in his library till a late hour, reading 
a book in which he was very much interest- 
ed. His wife retired early. Mr. Whitaker 
finally closed his book, and, after locking 
the front door, went down to the cellar, in 
accordance with his custom, to see if the 
furnace fire had been fixed properly for the 
night. While he was poking it, a gust of 
wiad came through the screen upon one of 
the cellar windows and slammed the door 
leading into the back hallway above, through 
which he had come. For a moment, Mr. 
Whitaker did not think of the matter par- 
ticularly; but suddenly he remembered that 
he had put a spring lock on the other side 
of that door, and the thought struck him 
that the catch might possibly be down. He 
ascended the stairs and tried thedoor. The 
catch was down, and he had no key. He 
was locked in the cellar, for the key of the 
@ut-cellar door he knew was in the kitchen. 

He could hardly think what he had better 
do about the matter, but finally he con- 
cluded to try to make his wife hear him and 
come to his rescue. He seized the long and 
heavy furnace poker, and inserting the crook 
of it above the bell-wire that ran along the 
joist of the cellar ceiling, he pulled. The 
bell jangled loudly, but it was in the kitch- 
en, and Mrs. Whitaker was in the front 
room in the second story. Would she hear 
it? He pulled the wire again, twice; then 
he sat down on the steps and waited. 
There was no response. It then flashed 
upon the mind of the imprisoned man that 
Mrs. Whitaker was probably sleeping with 
the deaf ear up. 

This increased his growing irritation, and 
he pulled the bell-wire with the poker fif- 
teen or twenty times. 

“IT could hear that a mile from here if I 
were deaf as a post!” he exclaimed, as he 
threw the poker on the fioor and took his 
seat again, with the bell still vibrating. 

But Mrs. Whitaker did not hear the noise, 
for no sound of her ceming reached the 
ears of her impatient and indignant hus- 
band. 

He grew angrier every moment. He felt 
a sense of injustice. It seemed unkind, in- 
human for his wife to be sleeping away 
calmly up stairs while he was locked up in 
the dismal recesses of the cellar. 

“T’ll make her hear me, or I'l break 
something,” he exclaimed, seizing the poker 
and hooking it upon the bell-wire. Then 
he pulled the wire with such furious energy 
that he broke it, and the jangling of the 
bell died away into silence. 

“Tt is little short of scandalous,” said 
Mr. Whitaker, inarage. ‘I have spoken 
so often te Ellen about sleeping with her 
deaf ear up, that it looks like malice—de- 
liberate, fiendish malice—when she persists 
in doing it.” 

What should he do next? He could not 
stay in the cellar all night, and he did not 
like to batter down the door with the poker. 
A happy thought! He went to the furnace 
and, with the help of the hatchet from the 
kirdling-wood pile, cut the tin -flue which 
conveyed the heat up to Mrs. Whitaker’s 
room. Certainly he could compel her to 
hear him now. He put his mouth to the 
broken flue and called ‘El-len—El-len!” 
Then he stopped and listened. He thought 
he could hear Ellen breathing softly in her 
sleep, but he was not certain. He called 
again more loudly, and then put his fingers 
in his mouth and whistled. ‘Probably I 
can wake the baby, anyhow, and the baby 
will wake her,” he said; but no response 
came down the flue. The baby seemed to 
be sleeping with almost supernatural sound- 
ness, and, manifestly, Mrs. Whitaker had 
her deaf ear up. 

Mr. Whitaker was almost beside himself 
with rage. ‘‘A woman,” he said, ‘‘who 
would treat her husband in such a manner 
ac this, is capable of anything. Either EI- 
len will stop sleeping with her deaf ear up, 
or we will separate. A third time he ap- 
plied his lips to “the tin pipe and bawled 
into it until he was hoarse. He thought he 
heard his spouse walking across the floor, 
but when he called again there was no re- 
sponse, and he knew that he was mistaken. 
The soul of Mr. Whitaker was filled with 
gloom. In hisanger he indulged in sardonic 
humor. ‘‘l suppose she rather relishes hav- 
ing me down in the cellar here all night; it 
isa good joke! But let her take care! She 
may laugh upon the other side of her mouth 
before we are cone with this business!” 
And he laughed a wild and bitter laugh. 
Poor Mrs. Whitaker, sleeping sweetly 
up-stairs, in perfect unconsciousness, would 
have been deeply pained to learn how grave 
ly her husband wronged her. 

“I must get out of here somehow or oth- 
er,” said Mr. Whitaker. ‘The window is 
small, but I can crawl through it, I reckon, 
if I try.” 

He unhooked the frame containing the 
wire screen which protected the window, 
and pushed it outward. Then procuring a 
wash-tub, and climbing from it to the win- 
dow-sill, he thrust his head out and dragged 
his body through. When he reached the 





front pavement, his face was covered with 





cobwebs and his clothes with coal-dust; but 
he exulted in the thought that he was a free 
man. 

He took his.dead-latch key from his pock- 
et, and was about to try to open the front 
door, when he remembered that he had 
locked the coor and put up the chain bolt. 
There was no use trying to ring the bell. 
The wire was broken, and Mrs. Whitaker 
wouldn’t hear the bell if the wire hadn’t 
been broken. There was but one last hope 
of making her hear, and that was by throw- 
ing gravel stones against the window. Mr. 
Whituker tried the experiment. The first 
handful produced no effect. The sleeper 
did not bear it. Neither did she hear the 
second handful, nor the third, nor the tenth, 
which was dashed against the glass with 
such violence that Mr. Whitaker expected 
to see it shivered to fragments. 

Mr. Whitaker was at his wit’s end. 
There was a faint light burning in the room, 
and as he looked up at it, and thought of 
his wife slumbering quietly on while he was 
in such great trouble, his wrath grew so 
fierce that he felt capable of doing some- 
thing really terrible. But what should he 
do? The poor lady was as much beyond 
his reach, for the time, as if she had been 
in China. He thought for a moment of try- 
ing to borrow a ladder; but where could he 
get a ladder in the middle of the night? 
No; as his sense of personal injury deep- 
ened, he more and more firmly resolved that 
he would punish Ellen somehow or other 
for her indifference. As he could not ob- 
tain admission to his own house, why should 
he not fly? Whyshould he not go off some- 
where, and give his wife something to wor- 
ry over in repayment for all the wrong she 
had inflicted upon him by persisting, against 
his earnest and repeated remonstrance, in 
sleeping with her deaf ear up? 

Mr. Whitaker turned passionately away 
from the house and walked rapidly down 
the street. He had no particular destina- 
tion in his mind, but he hurried along with 
a vague notion that he might perhaps go to 
a hotel when he felt calmer. In a few mo- 
ments he came to the railroad depot, not far 
from his dwelling. It was brilliantly light- 
ed, and as he looked at it he remembered 
that a train started for New York at mid- 
night. He walked into the waiting-room. 
The minute hand on the huge marble clock 
indicated three or four minutes of twelve. 
Mr. Whitaker rushed up to the ticket-office 
and bought a ticket for New York. Then 
he hurried into the car and took a seat. He 
had upon his head his velvet smoking-cap, 
so that his appearance did not excite re- 
mark. Presently the train started, and Mr. 
Whitaker actually felt a kind of malicious 
joy as he thought he would soon be far 
away from his wife. 

It was a slow train, gnd he had plenty of 
time to think; and as he thought, his pas- 
sion began to cool, and the conviction be- 
gan to press.in upon him that he had been 
behaving very foolishly. How absurd it 
was to blame poor Ellen because he had 
locked himself in the cellar! He pictured 
her lying by the side of the baby, calm in 
the belief that he was still sitting in the li- 
brary. This re-called to his mind her deaf 
ear, and her fondness for sleeping with it 
up. Then he had a revulsion of feeling, 
and he began to grow angry again. But 
this was a mere flash. Steadily he advanced 
toward a more reasonable view of the situa- 
tion, and as he did so he concluded that it 
would be a great act of folly to go all the 
way to New York. He asked the conduc- 
tor the name of the next station. It was 
Bristol. He made up his mind to get out 
there, and go home early in the morning. 
He really felt badly to think how much 
alarmed and distressed his wife would be 
when she discovered his absence. 

When he stepped from the train at Bris- 
tol, rain was falling quite rapidly, and one 
feeble light in front of the station shone 
through the deep darkness. Mr. Whitaker 
inquired of the man upon the platform the 
way to a hotel, and then he started to go to 
it. In descending the wet and slippery 
steps of the platform, he lost his footing 
and fell. He was very much hurt, and 
found that he could not rise. Hecalled for 
help, and when the railroad man—the only 
man who was anywhere about—came to 
him, he discovered that further assistance 
would be required, for Mr. Whitaker’s leg 
was broken. 

The man soon brought three other men, 
and, placing the hurt man upon a board, 
they carried him to the hotel and sent fora 
doctor. 

If Mr. Whitaker, sitting in the car, had 
thought himself a very foolish man, what 
did Mr. Whitaker, lying far away from 
home, in a wretched hotel, with his leg 
broken, think of himself? Mr. Whitaker 
thought that if there was a colossal idiot on 
this earth, he was that personage. 

Early in the morning he sent a telegram 
to his wife, urging her to come to him at 
once, and right speedily came a reply from 
her, saying that she would take the train 
which ordinarily reached Bristol at nine 
o'clock. 

From the window of his bedroom in the 
hotel the invalid could see the station and 
the railroad, and as he watched them, while 
he longed for the train to come, he tried to 
arrange in his mind, for his wife, an ex- 





planation of his conduct which would pre- 
sent it in the best possible light. 

Senseless anger is one of the things that 
defies justification, and a man’s very sense 
that his wife’s love makes her capacity for 
forgiveness almost illimitable, only tends to 
deepen his shame when he is conscious of 
having wronged her. 

Mr. Whitaker resolved, after thinking 
the matter over, that the best thing to do 
would be frankly to confess his fault, and 
to throw himself upon his wife’s mercy. 

He heard the whistle which announced 
the approach of the nize o’clock train. The 
train came in view and drew up at the sta- 
tion. Mr. Whitaker looked eagerly at the 
persons who got out of the cars, but Ellen 
was not among them. She had not come. 
He fell back upon the bed with a sigh, and 
began again to grow angry with her. 

But the poor woman was on that train. 
Alarmed by the discovery, when she rose in 
the morning, that Mr. Whitaker was not in 
the honse, her alarm was increased when 
she received the telegram sent by him. 
What could be the explanation of the mys- 
tery of his disappearance? She was so agi- 
tated that she could hardly prepare for the 
journey. But she reached the depot and 
got into the car, and began to move toward 
Bristol. Somewhat weary from too great 
nervous excitement, she placed her muff 
against the frame of the car window and 
rested her head upon it, while her veil cov- 
ered her closed eyes. Unhappily, she had 
arranged herself with her deaf ear up, and 
so she did not hear the conductor when he 
shouted ‘‘Bristol!” and she was so deeply 
absorbed in thinking of Mr. Whitaker that 
she did not notice that the train had 
stopped. 

When he found that his wife had not 
come, Mr. Whitaker made up his mind to 
go home at all hazards. <A steamboat 
stopped at the wharf at half-past nine, on 
its way to the city; and borne upon a litter 
he had himself carried on board. In an 
hour he was at the. city wharf, whence a 
wagon carried him to his house. He was 
shocked and disappointed to ascertain from 
the servant that Mrs, Whitaker had gone to 
see him in the train in which she said she 
would go. He could not comprehend why 
she had missed him; and all day long he lay 
in bed worrying about her, and wondering 
why she did not come. 

Mrs. Whitaker got back to Bristol about 
noon, and ascertained by inquiry that her 
husband had returned, with a broken leg, to 
the city. ‘There was no train that she could 
take until four o’clock, and she spent the 
interval in inquiring about the accident to 
Mr. Whitaker, and in trying vainly to as- 
certain the reason of his extraordinary con- 
duct. 

About half-past five o’clock he heard her 
voice in thelowerentry. He listened eager- 
ly to her quick footsteps upon the stairs. 
Then she flung the door open. Mrs. Whit- 
aker did not speak as she entered the room. 
She uttered a little cry, flew to the bedside, 
and put her arms about her husband’s neck 
and kissed him. 

Mr. Whitaker felt that if he should have 
exact justice dealt him he would be sent to 
the scaffold. 

When she had nearly smothered him with 
kisses, she sat down beside him and, taking 
hold of his hand, said: 

‘‘And now, dearest, tell me what caused 
all this strange trouble?” 

“Why, you know, Ellen,” said Mr, Whit- 
aker, ‘‘it was your deaf ear!” 

‘‘How do you mean?”’ 

“You slept with it up.” 

And then Mr. Whitaker related the whole 
story, and as he did so his wife began to 
cry. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said. ‘‘I will prom- 
ise you never to sleep with my deaf ear up 
again; never, never, never!” 

“Ellen,” responded Mr. Whitaker, ‘‘you 
will do me a favor if you will always sleep 
with it up, and stuff cotton in your other 
ear beside! I have behaved like a wretch.” 

Then the doctor, who had been vainly 
pulling at the broken bell-wire, knocked 
upon the front Goor, and came in to exam- 
ine Mr. Whitaker’s fractured leg.—Our 
Continent. 





MIRABILE DICTU. 

In the way of light summer amusements, 
of that trivial nature which makes no de- 
mand on the intellect, nothing has yet 
equalled a paper by one Mr. Charles W. 
Elliott, ‘‘who lives in Cambridge.” Wheth- 
er he has any other occupation is not of im- 
portance here. This paper to which I al- 
lude, entitled ‘‘Woman’s Work and Wo- 
man’s Wages,” appearing in the current 
number of the North American Review, I 
see that the JournaL copied in full. Itis,of 
course, © paper neither deserving nor inspir- 
ing any special attention except for its cu- 
rious misapplications of isolated facts and 
its illogical relations of statement. In this 
transitional age of womanhood, all litera- 
ture bearing on the subject gains thereby 
an importance not always inspired by its in- 
trinsic merit, but frequently given, asin the 
case of Mr. Elliott’s paper, to an effort that 
is nothing if not sensational. 

It is difficult to treat this paper at all se- 
riously, for the reason that its assertions are 





so carelessly made. For instance, Mr. p}. 
liott says: *‘No queen works, no chieftain’s 
wife works, no trader’s wife works, no lady 
works, or wishes to work, or expects to 
work.” The italics are Mr. Elliott’s own, 
It is manifest that such merely arbitrary ag. 
sertions are simply below the level of a ge. 
rious criticism. The term “work,” in its 
true significance, is a very comprehensive 
one, and in this real meaning it cannot be 
predicated that even Victoria, Queen of 
England and Empress of India, does not 
work. We know the contrary. We wil] 
leave Mr. Elliott’s ‘‘chieftain’s wife” in the 
maze of glittering generalities, whether it be 
a ‘‘chieftain” of the Zufiis, of the South 
Sea Islanders, or of some tribe the secret of 
whose existence rests with their literary dis. 
coverer. ‘“‘No trader’s wife works.” A 
new fact in sociology. ‘‘No lady works, or 
wishes to work, or expects towork.” Hay. 
ing now arrived at tenable ground in refer- 
ence to aclass of human beings more fg. 
miliar to the general public than is the 
‘“‘chieftain’s wife,” we recommend Mr. EF}. 
liott to amend this singular proposition, 
and, by the change of a word or two, re- 
deem it from absolute untruth to absolute 
truth. A Jady is the universal English term 
for a woman of moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation, of intelligence, energy and refine- 
ment. The creative energy is the highest 
form of intellectual power, and it is the 
most cultivated class of women who not 
only work, but who create the work to 
do, originating at once both supply and de- 
mand, 

Not the least amusing form of the igno- 
rance manifested in the paper to which we 
allude, is that the writer, after enumerating 
the defunct industries of spinning, weaving 
and making clothes for men, adds that there 
remains now only the demand for cooked 
food, and even there the bakeries are mo- 
nopolizing the labor. The various indus- 
tries of the day, with all the multiplicity of 
work involved in the professions; in law, 
medicine, education, journalism; in the 
arts, in literature, painting and modelling; 
in all the forms of decorative art work; in 
clerkships for mercantile houses, bookstores 
or libraries; in bookkeeping, telegraphy, 
millinery, dressmaking, or plain sewing; of 
all these, and a hundred other occupations 
that women are daily pursuing, Mr. Elliott 
takes no cognizance. Referring to the 
‘“‘work,” i. e., “‘spinning, weaving and mak- 
ing clothes for men,” this astute observer 
declares that women look with complacency 
upon the destruction of these ‘‘woman’s 
occupations,” and ‘‘consider that having 
nothing to do must be a blessing.” That 
both men and women look with complacen- 
cy upon the great fact of the introduction 
of machinery, and of all that it means in 
our civilization, is true. Every mechanical 
force that.liberates human force, leaving it 
free for higher ends, is so much gained in 
social progress; but the strangely irrelevant 
clause dragged in after it, ‘‘that women con- 
sider having nothing to do must be a biess- 
ing,” is so absurdly false or falsely absurd, 
that it is unworthy of consideration. The 
very reverse of this proposition prevails, 
and prevails so universally, and so notably, 
that it has passed into a proverb, tbat to do 
the impossible is the aim of American wo- 
men. Much of this work is well and wise- 
ly done; much of it is vague and spasmod- 
ic, and not consistent with itself, but it is 
the inevitable product of women whose en- 
ergy and ambition do not always find ap- 
propriate and desirable scope for activity. 

The writer resumes: ‘The result is that 
to-day woman seems to be the least valua- 
ble of created beings; that many women 
who sre willing or are forced to work, can 
find no work to do; that thousands upon 
thousands are stranded and helpless; and 
others are driven by want into vice, degrada- 
tion and misery.” If woman seems to-day 
to be the least valuable of created beings, it 
is to be accounted for by the fact that ap 
pearances are deceitful. In reality, she is 
most valuable, most useful. It is the ex- 
ception to-day to find shop, store, office, or 
manufactory without women in employ, 
and often iargely predominating, as is nota- 
bly the case in mercantile houses. Chival- 
rous as are American men, it is not yet fair 
to presume that this vast number of women 
employees are retained and paid simply as@ 
matter of charity, or that they are regarded 
as purely decorative embellishments. I 
point of fact, an enquiry of employers will 
show that they give the preference to wo- 
men employees in many ways. In New 
York, the Century Company (of the Cen 
tury Magazine) employ thirty or forty w0- 
men as cashiers, accountants, e¢ cetera, and 
fhe secretary has recently said they were 
preferred to men. These instances could 
be indefinitely—we had almost said infinite- 
ly—multiplied. Again, Mr. Elliott says, 
‘Many women who are willing or are forced 
to work can find no work to do.” A per 
sonal enquiry that we have made in three 
leading employment offices—which are pre- 
sumably specimens of all—results in the 
discovery that there are more vacancies 
where there is work to do, than there are 
workers to come in and do that work. That 
women are “stranded and helpless;” that 
they are “driven by want into vice, degrada- 
tion and misery,” is true of a certain per 
cent.; yet it is less the fault of the womaD 
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yr. Elliott endeavors to teach when he as- 
gerts that “no lady works, or wishes to 
ork, or expects to work.” To the woman 
gho i & ‘Jady” such a remark does not 
patter, nor affect in the slightest degree her 
yews OF Purposes of life; but for this class 
of ‘stranded and helpless” women it has an 








ipfluence whose fatality is limited only by 
ue weakness.  Self-respect is strong in 
jmerican women. Aspirations of some 
a are a natural inheritance in our coun- 

The accidents of family matter as 
jjttle to women as to men, since any man 
nay be President, and we do not need to 
trace many administrations to discover 
that nO extraordinary qualities are essential 
jo being a President’s wife, or, to be even 
gore candid in our statement, no one need 
0 precisely to the Middle Ages to discover 
ibat a very common and commonplace wo- 
pan may be mistress of the White House. 
gur public schools teach equality, and girls 
g well as boys feel it. The daughter of 
poverty, or even of degradation, may be- 
ome by marriage, if not by her individual 
dfort, a power and an authority in the sc- 
cial world. The sole remedy for the 
“stranded and helpless class” is the intro- 
duction of common sense as & current sen- 
iment. Instead of assuring them that ‘‘no 
lady works, or wishes to work, or expects to 
work,” thereby inculeating the belief in 
their weak and empty heads that work is a 
degradation to be escaped if possible; in- 
stead of this, teach them that labor is hon- 
orable, that it is the condition of develop- 
ment, and the only road to satisfaction. 
Educate them to an understanding of the 
endless significance that lies in labor, and 
cultivate in them the positive and the con- 
structive powers, rather than the negative 
aad destructive. 

Mr. Elliott informs us that for women to 
split and saw wood, carry heavy burdens of 
fuel, stone, et cetera, makes her ‘‘common, 
coarse, ugly, dirty and undesirable.” Exact- 
lyso. We have never heard it intimated 
that ‘the vigorous advocates of woman's 
rights” were endeavoring to introduce these 
employments as feminine industries in 
America. We have had the pleasure of 
listening to Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs, Livermore, Col. 
Higginson, Miss Eastman, and other elo- 
quent reformers, and if our ears haveserved 
us reliably, there has never been from one 
of them the faintest intimation that they 
considered these employments desirable as 
remunerative industries for American wo- 
men. 

Mr. Elliott’s entire paper—for so illogical 
an attempt could hardly be termed an argu- 
ment by any stretch of courtesy—implies, if 
itdoes not assert, an antagonism existing be- 
tween woman’s right_to exist as an individ- 
ual,—a ‘‘conscious entity,” as a Concord 
philosopher would term it,—and the domes- 
tic life, the relations of home. This is the 
central fallacy of the paper, and the only 
one that merits serious reply. It is an idea 
that prevails to some extent among the less 
educated classes, and it is therefore the 
more surprising to find it located in the 
North American Review. The truth is the 
reverse of this. The home the domestic 
relations of life, are the supreme hope and 
happiness of woman’s existence. The home, 
with all that it implies, is to her the end; 
education, cultivation, the highest mental 
and spiritual development are to her the 
means to fill that end worthily. Outside 
the heroines of Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s stories, no woman ever evinces an 
insurmountable objection to marriage. If 
by higher education she stands on a higher 
plane, she will probably marry on that plane. 
If she does not marry, the fact that she can 
earn an independent living rather than be 
a burden on others; that she can find inter- 
ests, and motives, and feel that life is worth 
living, is just so much gain to social pro- 
gress, 

Mr, Elliott’s assertion that,there has grown 
up a feeling of rivalry and hatred between 
men and women, that woman asserts and 
believes that man is her oppressor, and other 
words to that effect, is true of only sosmall 
& minority and so low a grade of women, 
that it is unworthy of consideration. When 
true, it isa fact to be not only deprecated 
but deplored. On this point Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe said, in a late address: 

Among the features of the woman ques- 
tion which are gradually changing for the 
better, is this very old-fashioned dialogue 
of accusation and recrimination. I am 
heartily glad of it, and was careful, when I 
first undertook to fight the battles of my 
sex, to say in public that the woman move- 
ment could not be for me an anti-man move- 
ment. Too deeply did [revere the memory 
of my father, the excellence of my husband; 
too dearly did I iove the promise of my 
son. The Christian religion and democratic 
institutions and much else have turned the 
attention of men and women from each 
other’s faults to their own, and have taught 
them to unite their efforts against the evil 
agencies which threaten society, whether 
these appear in a male or in a female guise. 

Woman’s true place in the world is an 
exalted one, but its elevation will be the 
Product of her intellectual and spiritual 
activities. ‘What kind of heaven,” ques- 


j} men than when they enter it. 





man and woman, distinct in individualities, 
*‘Self-reverent each and reverencing each.” 

No instinct of self-dependence, no en- 
chantment of artistic or sbsorption of intel- 
lectual labor, will ever render the home 
less dear to women, for while ‘reading and 
writing are about the Eternal Beauty, living 
and loving are close to and in it.” 

Boston, Mass, LILIAN WHITING. 
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REFORMATORY PRISON WORK. 





An article under the above heading re- 
cently appeared in the Boston Herald. The 
main impression received from its perusal 
was that moral and religious teaching and 
kind management should be brought to bear 
upon prison convicts, so that when they 
come to leave the prison they will be better 
According 
to the testimony of Warden Earle, a reform 
is needed at Concord prison in dealing with 
the prisoners. All will concede that these 
men should be punished in proportion to 
the crimes they have committed, except, as 
in the case of the recent trouble, when it 
appears all must suffer alike until peace and 
order again prevail. As Warden Earle 
rightly says—the ringleaders, they who are 
the most depraved and intractable, should 
occupy a building apart by themselves, 
where it would be impossible for them to 
exert a bad influence over the others and 
create a rebellion among them. Eighty, we 
are told, number the extremely bad ones. 
More than six hundred, then, suffer the 
punishment that belongs alone to theeighty. 
As we have said—“‘rightly,” no doubt, dur- 
ing the recent difficulty. It is plain that 
hereafter there should be an entire separa- 
tion between them. 

Reformatory work —how far-reaching the 
subject is! As we reflect upon the con- 
dition of all those unfortunate men, and go 
back to their childhood, to early influences 
and their consequences, many having low 
parentage, while others, with as good a 
birthright as any of us, yielded step by step 
to the demoralizing influences of alcoholic 
drink—with the crazed, insatiable appetite 
and vile associations it engenders,—can we 
wonder that passion is unrestrained, and 
that murder is committed? 

The other day a man in South Boston 
possessed with this kind of insanity, took 
the life of his brother. The Herald comes 
out with an article headed—‘‘Wicked and 
unfortunate; a man with unrestrained pas- 
sion takes the life of his brother.” Yes, it 
was a wicked act. He was unfortunate. In 
what respect? In being born of ignorant 
and vicious parents, in having had a father 
and mother who did not teach him to shun 
the dram-shop. Unfortunate, in beholding 
day and night the ever-open door of the li- 
censed pit which enticed him in—a place 
upheld by our government, by the State, 
and by the Boston press. 

Now how harsh seems the censure from 
this same press upon the prisoners at Con- 
cord. Let these men who write editorials 
favoring license, look back upon their own 
record, and ask themselves how far they 
are responsible for the murder of this man, 
and for the ruined characters at Concord. 
Let those who approve the gag and pistol 
remember that, by indorsing the liquor 
traffic, they helped to bring those wretched 
men into their present condition. Is this 
notso? Is it not true reasoning; true logic? 
Statistics tell the story of the waste and 
loss to our country in money, life and 
ruined character. Alas for the ‘inconsis. 
tency and mockery of this thing. Men will 
not see as God sees. His eye is upon the 
workers of iniquity. ‘‘For they bind heavy 
burdens, grievous to be borne, and lay them 
upon men’s shoulders; but they themselves 
will not move them with one of their fin- 
gers.” 

Should not reformatory work begin in 
high places?—with our government at 
Washington? with our state authorities? in 
the editorial chairs? and in the hearts and 
homes of the people? Let this accursed 
thing, which is such an injury to our coun- 
try, have their sanction no longer. This 
setting the boat adrift with its living freight 
above the rapids, and then attempting to 
rescue it from the threatened destruction 
below, is contradictory. Men in prisons 
may not have lost the patriotic spirit they 
once possessed before they lost their liberty. 
We hear that other prisons allow their in- 
mates privileges and permit the noise on the 
morning of the Fourth, yet preserve order 
and discipline. There is but little sleep for 
man, woman or child in America, after 
twelve o’clock the night before the Fourth; 
yet we live through it, though laughing and 
scolding in the same breath. Is it surpris- 
ing, then, that these unfortunate men, many 
of them not inherently depraved, as Gen. 
Chamberlain and Warden Earle both say, 
should wish to celebrate the Fourth? Not 
with fire-works, cannons, and crackers, but 
with whatever means they have? Air, ex- 
ercise, and every-day work, would result in 
a healthier tone to both mind and body. 
Harshness and deprivations give food for 
the mind in the form of bitterness, rage, 
and despair. When their term of impris- 


of them. No respectable occupation is be- 
fore them, because no one wishes to employ 
a ‘‘state prison bird.” Of all God's crea- 
tures they are to be pitied, and helped, and 
made better; and then, when they enter 
again upon the world, they should be re- 
ceived kindly, upon a diflerent basis. 
M. H. C, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


The Choral Choir. 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
By W.0. PERKINS. 


DITSON & Co. take pleasure in introducing to 
the public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not 
only a Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Conven- 
tion Book. Not only these, but a capital collection 
of easy Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and An- 
them music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musical. 
Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for exam- 
ination. 








PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CON. 
VENTION BOOK. 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Cholir is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide 
for the wants of those who preferto use a cheaper, 
lighter and smaller book. e Peerless is similar 
in arrangement and quality to its larger companion, 
differing only in size, and the namber of pieces of a 
kind which it contains, Beginners can not but be 
delighted at the large number of very easy and 
very pretty exercises and songs. PRICE 75 
cTs. Bend early for specimen copy. 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience In this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorabie conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stoopigg, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calist @eic and vocal exercises. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girlsintending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dat- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 








[From the “Lynn Union.’’] 


Life Almost from the Dead. 


As the conductor of a public journal, we consider 
itin the line of our duty to inform our readers of all 
matters which concern the public welfare. In our 
advertising columns, it is our purpose to admit noth- 
ing that is not useful or beneficial, and we strive, as 
far as possible, to gain a personal knowledge of the 
person or thing we advertise. We are carrying an 
advertisement of Dr. George W. Rhodes, whose 
mode of treatment is the ioute- Hogans and who 
makes & speciality of treating paralysis, brain and 
nervous diseases. We have made it a point to look 
into the matter of his practice to a certain extent, 
and have heard such unqualified testimonials from 
parties who have been treated by him, that we are 
prepared to commend him as an accomplished and 
successfal practitioner. 

Rearing recently of a very important case that was 
under his charge, and having some previous knowl- 
edge of the family, we made it a point to call upon 
the mother of the patient, and hear her own testimo- 
ny inthecase. The patient is Miss Sadie M. Paring- 
ton, of Mattapoisett, in this State, and her condition 
has attracted mnch attention in her own town and 
in Marion, Fairhaven, New Bedford,and other places 
in the vicinity. 

She had enjoyed good health up to September, 
1880, when she was taken with a troublesome cough, 
and soon after, her spine began to be affected, and 
rapidly grew worse, till after a few months, she was 
confined to her bed, totally helpless, and unable to 
move even her fingers. In the early stages, she was 
taken to one of the most successful physicians in 
that section of the State, who insisted that there 
was no organic disease, and commenced a course of 
treatment. The progress of the disease was, how- 
ever, so rapid 9s to baffle all his efforts in her behalf, 
and the 25th of March, 1881, he commenced Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s famous mode of treatment for diseases of 
the nervous system. Following this treatment of 
shutting the patient away from ail disturbing out- 
ward influences, there came, in addition to her utter 
helplessness, an extreme sensitiveness, so that she 
could not bear even the lightest touch from any per- 


son. 
ving received no benefit, but apparently failing, 
on ntsin ee August she was taken to an institution 
founded and maintained for the treatment of nervous 
diseases; she was in a condition of utter helplessness. 
and though the physician in charge claimed, like 
her former attendant that there was no organic 
disease, there was no improvement in the condition 
of the patient. After a time, however, this extreme 
sensitiveness of feeling gave way to an utter dead- 
ness to all sensibility, and she lingered in that con- 
dition. About the first of March of the present year, 
the superintendent notified the family that she must 
be removed as they could do nothing for her, and 
after some hesitancy, she was placed in charge of 
Dr. Rhodes. Within a short time, the sense of 
feeling returned to the ends of her fingers, and 
gradually worked up into her hands and arms, and 
slowly she began to regain the use of her muscles, so 
that afterhaving been unable to move either arm or 
hand, or even her head to the slightest degree, she is 
now able to move her head and to use her hands and 
arms, and is fast regaining her strength and acquiring 
the use of the other muscles of her “4 Altogether 
the case is a very peculiar one, but the improvement 
under Dr. Rhodes’ treatment has been as surprising 
as it is gratifying. The family feel the kindest 
regard for the physician who first had charge of the 
case, and the utmost confidence in his ability, but 
they feel that their daughter's great improvement 
and prospective restoration is due entirely to Dr. 
Rhodes’ t experience with diseases of this char- 
acter, and his peculiar method of treating them. 
PHOTOGRAPH An elegant assortment can 
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WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 16mo, giit top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 


of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as ‘“‘How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” etc. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
*‘Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than ‘“‘The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
noanced by critics even better than that famous 
story. 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DupLEY 
WaRNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
rof. B. ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” ‘‘Arne,” “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘‘the prince of story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic inter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “‘Reminis- 
cences,”’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard’ recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 
Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vole. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
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the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number | b 

er skies can come so near to nature and art, as they 

are found intertwined in Italy. The descriptions are 

rather the tender recollections of a loving son than 

the painstaking observations of a stranger. The 
glimpses and cloist 


gestive style, and the brilliant 
flash likelan illumination.—These are pictures 
of the sea-coast, the fields, and the London streets 
by night, which would give a distinct value to the 
og Shoe if it had no other claim to notice.""—N. 


well as the critics. 
edition,”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


many readers at our summer resorts. 
their enjoyment of the dolce far niente of the long, 
hot days.”"—The Churchman. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1889, 259, 
ee > 
and less because marriage is not so | tions George Eliot, ‘‘would be that of souls | onment is at an end, these men are let loose a . 
oa among us as in other countries | pauperized by inaction?” A finer social | upon the world, hardened and disheartened, a The New Round Robin Novel. 
pai it is the fault of wrong conditions of | progress will realize the poetic ideal of lives | and some of them with hearts full of malice In the Harbor Leone. 
ciety, and of just such pernicious ideas as | set like perfect music unto noble words; | and revenge. Society is unsafe on account “Uutme Teale.” Pent IL By acne ‘ee, 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00, 


** ‘Leone’ ia a novel which has at least®the merit of 


being unlike the ordinary stories of the present day. 
Its scene is laid in home and the Cam 
reader will turn but few 


and the 
before he more than 
~ 7 that Italy is also the land of its author's 
irth. It is seldom that an author reared under oth- 


of g 





, of studios and mo- 


nasteries, of monks and artists, of contadini and 
banditti are not so true to the 
are to the reader's memories of 
ton Transcript. 


photographs as the 
that country.”—Bos- 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, 


Women, and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1vol.16 mo. $1.00. 


‘The charm of the delicate, picturesqne, and sug- 
ieces of description 


bune, 


A Reverend Idol. 


ANovel. lvol.12mo. $1.50. 


‘**& Reverend Idol’ has captured the market as 
It has gone into its seventh 


“The book is full of interest, and it should find 
It will add to 


“The most blase reader of novels will find it hard 


to lay this book down until it is read to the laet 


page. Itis so bright, so full of piquant observa- 
tions, of graphic descriptions, of keen characteriza- 
tion, of homely common sense."’—Phila. Press. 

“It isa fascinating story, the scene of which is 
laid on Cape Cod, and is told in a breezy style that 
suits the place.”"—The hmap.”’ 

“The writer is evidently a person of culture and 
world-knowledge, who has the opportunities 
and the intelligence te comprehend human charac- 
ter, and who knows how to write pure English which 
is so vigorous and yet so graceful as to a doubt 
as to the gender.”’—Phila. Bulletin. 


Longfellow. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, A Bio- 
aphical Sketch. By Francis H. UnpERwoop. 
2mo., pp. 355. With 12 illustrations. $1.50. 


“The analysis of character, the record of life 
events, the short, judicious and pertinent netices of 
his poems, and the estimate of his rank among posts 

all give proof of — a for the skill and 
judgment requi or such labor,”’~-American 
Church Review. 

“Mr, Underwood's book is a model of what a biog- 
raphy should be. There is nota dry sentence in it. 
. +.» It will prove of lasting value to the reader and 
student of our greatest poet.’’—Calvert’s Magazine. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO BOSTON. 








Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW RBADY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Littie Classic Style. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 
“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniel history 
wiil welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 
resent tothe mindof another. It was our good 
‘ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church, The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came ont of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the ‘‘Improvisatore;"”’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color-sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset geen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra. 





* * * * + * 
“A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic descriptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the ornamental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.”’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 
‘Away Down South in Dixie,” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By MARY ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 
1.50 


hese illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, 
one of the artists who illustrated “Uncle Remus.”’ 
“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successful as “Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old prestetton negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as faithfally portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 

work.”’..Savannah Morning News. 
Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 
Being a complete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, contain pe descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island — to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
easy, with maps of the town and island, 
Compiled by EDWARD K. GODFREY. Price, 
1.00, 


“A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

‘The book is intended to filla want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, including visitors and residents alike.” — an- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
ing chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mai = on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed ree, 








be found at any season of the 
ALBUMS, | Boston. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightfal a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. Thecharacters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it ig noble life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.”’ 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 





Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocuti Exerci Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOKE. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which school children have lovg 
been waiting. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. * 8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illuetrated, $1.50. 
This bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to thememory of America’s most beloved an 
admired poet. 





V. LF. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the ist 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, ‘‘MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says “It is equal to the ‘Four Giris 
at Chautaugua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On, 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 





Lee and Shepard, 
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All communications for the Wowan’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be ad to the Editors of the Woman's 
JoumNaL. 


Letters contafning remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Revistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi ber to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of al) arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sunt unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are eqvneatiy requested to note the ex- 
ration of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 
lor the eneuiuz year withont waiting fora bill. 








Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tue AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
sociATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy with the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies occur, they may be supplied by al- 
ternates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions, 

The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 
campaign. A full attendanceof suffragists 
is earnestly requested. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 
propose plans of action. Efforts will be 
made to secure reduced railroad and hotel 
fares; also hospitality at Omaha during the 
convention, of which notice will be given 
hereafter in the Woman's JOURNAL. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Erasmus M. CorreE., Pres. 

Lucv Strong, Chair. Hx. Com. 

Henry B. BuackweE.u, Cor Sec. 
_————_ 0 & eo —_—_—_—__——_ 

THE LAST HALF YEAR. 

Subscribers who have not paid for the 
Woman's JOURNAL are reminded that we 
have entered on the last six months of the 
year, and need what they owe. We pay 
our bills every week, and hence should also 
be paid promptly. You can tell by the date 
on the address how much is due. Do not 
wait for a bill to be sent, as that costs addi- 

tional time, trouble and money. See at once, 
please, what you owe, and remit without: 
delay. L. 8. 


2? 
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THE GOVERNOR QUESTION. 


The Boston Sunday Herald of the 13th 
inst. contained the following letter: 
STATE POLITICS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


To the Editor of the Herald; It is now 
more than thirty years since the women of 
this state began to ask for political rights. 
They have always pressed their claim at an 
infinite disadvantage, because they have no 
votes, But the objections to woman suf- 
frage have been answered, and the argu- 
ment for it has been made and generally ac- 
cepted. To such an extent is this true, that 
itis a common remark: ‘*Woman suffrage 
is sure to come; it is only a question of 
time.” For thirteen years it has been in 
successful operation in bo mae Territory. 
The Massachusetts republicansin their state 
conventions have repeatedly endorsed it in 
the most explicit terms. Four states,—Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Indiana and Iowa, each 
have amendments pending, which, if adopt- 
ed, will secure suffrage to women. The 
Republican state conventions of Kansas and 
Indiana have voted, within the past week, 
to submit similar amendments to the voters. 
When the question bas reached such a state 
of forwardness, are not the women of Mas- 
sachusetts justified in asking the men of 
this state, who influence or control its pol- 
itics, to be just to their question, afid not 
even to suggest as candidates for Governor 
the names of men who are avowed oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage? 

No class of men in our community hav- 
ing the right to vote would be so disregard- 
edinu the nomination of any party. But 
now, when the rights of women are con- 
cerned, one of the names most spoken of 
for Governor is that of R. R. Bishop, who 
is a pronounced opponent of the equal 
rights of women. Senator Bishop is a gen- 
tleman and, in other respects, an excellent 
citizen. But, with all his excellence, he 
would not be mentioned as a candidate for 
Governot if he stood opposed to the politi- 
cal rights of men as he does to those of wo- 





recommended woman suffrage in their re- 
spective messages, and bave thus made a 
chapter of history which will be regarded 
with pride hereafter. It will be a grave 
dishonor if henceforth any man is made 
Governor of Massachusetts who desires, as 
Senator Bishop does, to hold women where 
the law now holds them, as the political 
equals of idiots, lunatics and felons. It 
would be not only discreditable to Massa- 
chusetts, but a grievous wrong to the in- 
telligent women of the state, who are taxed 
and governed as children are, without their 
consent. With what heartcould suffragists 
work for their cause, with a Governor who 
would veto any bill in their favor which 
came within bis reach? 

The stigma of disfranchisement wrongs 
all women, and the shame and loss which 
it involves burn into the very souls of some 
of us. We therefore ask men who are in- 
fluential in politics to consider the claim of 
women for political rights, and be just to it 
in their choice of a candidate for Govern- 
or. If their fitness for office is questioned 
who voted for the river and harbor bill, 
how much more shall be questioned the fit- 
ness of those who vote and speak and write 
against the inherent rights which our theo- 
ry of government affirms belong to the 
whole people. 

We speak in behalf of more than 50,000 
citizens of Massachusetts, whose names are 
attached to woman suffrage petitions now 
on file at the State House, and of many 
thousands more whom these names repre- 
sent. We protest against the nomination 
of Mr. Bishop, or of any other man who is 
so blind to the signs of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and so ignoraut of the principles of 
true republicanism, as to deny to women 
the political equality guaranteed to them by 
our bill of rights. 

Lucy STong, 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, 

Epna D. CiENrEY. 
RECORD OF SENATOR BISHOP. 

In opposing the nomination of Mr. R. R. 
Bishop for governor, we ask the attention 
of Suffragists to his record as a legislator. 

In 1878, Senator Bishop was chairman of 
the joint special committee on woman suf- 
frage. After the usual hearings, a major- 
ity of the committee voted promptly to re- 
port in the House a municipal suffrage bill, 

and in the Senate a joint resolution for a 
Constitutional amendment. Senators Bish- 
op and Saunders dissented, as did also Rep- 
resentatives Clement Hugh Hill, Joseph J. 
Kelley, and Patrick M. McGlynn. The 
suffrage members of the committee desired 
immediate action, in order to have the sub. 
ject fully and fairly considered. But Sen- 
ator Bishop held back the report of the com- 
mittee for weeks, in order to prepare and 
print and place in the hands of every legis- 
lator,in advance of the discussion,a labored 
argument against it. Accordingly, late in 
March, a special plea of great length, writ- 
ten by Mr. Bishop and signed by the minor- 
ity, was placed in the hands of every mem- 
ber, and the joint resolution was submitted. 
If Mr. Bishop obtains the Republican nom- 
ination, we may print and circulate as wide- 
ly as possible, among Massachusetts suf- 
fragists, this sophistical argument, which 
affirms that suffrage is neither a natural 
right, nor a Constitutional right, nor con- 
sistent with the welfare of society. It con- 
cludes as follows: 

Believing that these measures, in the con- 
sequences uf which every interest of hu- 
man society would be involved, propose a 
revolution contrary to the order of nature, 
in which the household aud the family 
would to « great extent be sacrificed to pub- 
lic duties and political life, we recommend 
that the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 
Commenting on this production, “‘L. 8.,” 
in the Woman’s JourNAL of March 30, 
1878, made the following quotation from 
Mr. Bishop’s report: 

If the duties and functions of public life 
are antagonistic to the duties of the family, 
what shall we choose for her—the order of 
nature or its opposite? 

Mrs. Stone called attention to the inso- 
lent tone of Mr. Bishop, as follows: ‘The 
very fact that such an expression could be 
made should sting women to a fresh sense 
of their humiliating position.” 

When the question came before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Bishop led the opposition, and 
spoke and worked and voted against it, 
Since then, as senator and as president of 
the senate, in the constitution of the suf- 
frage committees and otherwise, he has been 
our steady opponent. 

Thus it will be seen that as a legislator 
and a public man Mr. Bishop has done all 
in his power to retard and prevent legisla- 
tion for the political rights of womeu. If, 
therefore, there is any such thing as wo- 
man-suffrage principle in politics, every 
suffragist should oppose his nomination and 
election to the office of governor, where he 
can veto woman suffrage legislation here- 
after. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cess of woman suffrage is the general reluc- 
tance of voters and politicians to apply 
their suffrage principles in their political 
action. If every Massachusetts man and 
woman who believes in woman suffrage 
would say frankly—‘‘I will hereafter oppose 
the nomination and election of any one for 
governor who is not in favor of the ballot 
for women”—we should very soon see wo- 
men voting in municipal and presidential 
elections. If the abolitionists had contin- 
ued to vote for candidates who were the 
avowed advocates of slavery, the negroes 





A consistent support of woman suffrage 
on the part of voters requires action, either 
as a separate political party or as a discrim- 
inating force inside existing parties. Which 
shall it be? In Massachusetts, those who 
prefer the former course should support 
Mr. Almy, the prohivitory candidate, be- 
cause the probibitionists in this state are a 
woman suffrage party, both by their organ- 
ization and their platform. Indeed, they 
are a party of men and women. Their or- 
ganization is based upon the following 
rule: 

“Hereafter, women who are prohibitionists in prin- 
ciple, and who possess the qualifications required of 
male voters, are entitled to take part in the primary 
mectings of the party, with an equal voice and vote 
in the nomination of candidates and the transaction 
of business.” 

Why then, it may be asked, do not men 
who, like myself, are in favor both of wo- 
man suffrage and prohibition, join the pro- 
hibitory purty? Simply because we think 
we can do more for these principles inside 
our existing party lines. But we can do 
this only on one condition, viz.: of dis- 
criminating in our support of candidates. 
No opponent of woman suffrage should 
ever receive the support of a suffragist for 
governor or legislator, who will abuse the 
power we confer by denying to women 
their inherent political rights. 

But it is said that we cannot act politi- 
cally with exclusive reference to any one 
principle. That depends upon the magni 
tude of the principle and the nature of the 
issue. For instance, Messrs. Crapo and 
Hoar voted for the River and Harbor bill. 
Instantly many of our reform friends 
used the fact as av argument against nom- 
inating Crapo for governor, although that 
piece of legislation has not the most remote 
connection with the office of governor. 
They not only propose to discriminate in 
their votes for candidates for congress by 
tbe opinions of these candidates on the civil 
service question, [which is perfectly legiti- 
mate,] but they import into state politics a 
perfectly alien issue. Yet when the great 
principle of the consent of the governed is 
openly opposed and defied by Mr. Bishop, 
they deprecate making that an issue. Is 
not this to ‘‘strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel?” 

Let every republican suffragist, man or 
woman, Oppose the nomination and elec- 
tion of Bishop for Governor. Give him 
leave to join Samuel Hoar and Cabot Lodge 
in the ranks, and for a similar good and 
sufficient reason. H. B. B. 








~—~~or— 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

It was a bright young wife, the only and 
petted daughter of her father’s house, who 
on her wedding day put into her busband’s 
hands the thirteen thousand dollars she had 
inherited. The husband took it, invested it 
in business, made and lost money, but made 
much more than he lost, and wasa rich man, 
and free to uge money when and where he 
pleased. How wasit with his wife? From 
the day of her marriage until the day of her 
death she never had a cent of money with- 
out asking for it, and then it was grudging- 
ly given. On one occasion, when she had 
great personal need,she told her husbaud she 
wanted to go to the city to purchase some 
things for herself, and asked for money. 
He gave her two dollars, and commissioned 
her to buy for him articles that would fully 
cover the sum he had given her. She took 
the money in silence, grieved and hurt. But 
she did not go to the city. When her hus- 
band came home at night, he was much 
surprised, apparently,that she had not been 
to buy what she and he needed, with two 
dollars. The man who, by the use of the 
money of his wife, had made himself rich, 
kept her always in poverty. The paia and 
the hurt, the sense of injury and sense of 
loss, sent her to an early grave. Possibly 
this selfish husband did not know how un- 
just and mean his conduct toward his wife 
was. But however that may have been, 
it is important for women ‘to know that 
the old common law which gave all the 
personal property a wife had to her husband, 
no longer exists in all the Northern and 
Western States. Every wife may now re- 
tain possession of her property of every 
name, and should do so. When the law is 
accepted and becomes custom, a husband 
will no more expect to have the money of 
his wife than he will that of his brother or 
sister. Now, and possibly for a long time 
to come, many men may be vexed if the 
wife retains her property, and the lesson 
will be slowly learned that the property 
rights of married women do not cease with 
the marriage. But when it is learned, the 
comfort that a sense of indepenJence will 
give the wife, will be like sunshine in the 
house. ‘I have done a hard day’s wash- 
ing,”’ said a wife to her husband, ‘‘wont 
you give me fifty cents?” The husband 
sneered at the idea, and let her sit penniless 
after her toil. But she said to a neighbor: 
“It is mean to be so dependent. My chil- 
dren will be cowards, for I feel cowed all 
the time.” They are an old couple now. 
But her eyes fill with tears at the memory of 
a long life filled with toil and with the most 
absolute dependence. Justice is the great 
wantof the worldeverywhere. But between 
a husband and wife it is indispensable. 








Governors Long, Talbot and Claflin have 


would be in chains to-day. 


L. 8 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


The Republican State Conventions of 
Kansas and Indiana, last week,adopted res- 
olutions in favor of woman suffrage. A few 
weeks ago, the St. Louis Globe Democrat, in 
a leading editorial of half a column and 
more, affirmed that ‘‘The suffrage for wo- 
men isa couceded principle.” Now comes 
the St. Louis Hoangelist, a Presbyterian 
weekly, witha columa and a half, of which 
this is a specimen: 


This much abused phrase ‘“‘woman’s 
rights,” will very soon be recognized as one 
of the grand princip'es of this government. 
The progress made in this direction within 
the last twenty years has equalled the most 
wonderful achievements in arts, science or 
politics, And to-day there are more val 
iant hearts, energetic brains and cultured 
pens coming to the front with dauntless 
courage to advocate this principle than all 
others combined, ‘*Strong-minded women” 
has ceased to be a term of reproach... . 
Till now her voice has been hushed by a 
false interpretation of scripture. Till now 
she has been told thatthe wife shuuld be 
subject to her husband as Abraham’s was 
and call him Lord. Till now she has been 
taught that she is the weaker vessel, wholly 
incompetent to explore the fields of science 
and literature, and more especially should 
she abstain from all connection with political 
economy that the pool of politics is tov tur- 
bid for her dainty fiegers. 

Then follows a column to show the wrong 
done to women by their disfranchisement. 

It isby these signs in the press of the 
country, both secularand religious, that we 
see the tide has turned. L. 8. 

——-—- me 


THE OHIO SOCIETY. 


Mrs, R. A. 8. Janney, of Columbus, O., 
writes us that article 1. of the constitution 
of the Ohiv Woman Suffrage Society just 
formed, reads: 

ARTICLE 1. This Organization shall be called ‘‘The 
Omo Woman Suffrage Axsvuciation and shall be aux- 
iliary to the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Ohio State Journal, in a friendly edi- 
itorial shows its good willto woman suffrage. 
Speaking of the convention, it says: 


The convention which met in this city 
yesterday was encouraging to those whose 
purpose it is to reorganize the movement in 
Ohio for effective operations in the future. 
The laborers in the cause of woman suf- 
frage are everywhere and always in earnest, 
and they work with weapons that appeal to 
intelligent people. Two national conven- 
tions of the Republican party have men- 
tioned the muvement in an encouraging 
manner in their platforms, and favorable 
action has been given to their memorials in 
Congress. The writer has witnessed the 
operation of woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
where it has been in successful operation 
for some yesrs, and failed to see any of the 
evil effecty which are so generally predicted 
as its result. It certainly softens much of 
the asperity of political contests, and puri- 
fies the neighborhood of the polls. Much 
can be said in behalf of the movement, ani 
but little can be properly urged against it. 


Many leading journals of the West and of 
the country at large show decidedly how 
the public sentiment has turned in favor of 
woman suffrage. L. 8. 
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MISS HINDMAN IN NEBRASKA. 


Epiror JourNAL:—I wish I had time to 
write you a long letter telling you what I 
so much desire to tell. I feel that this state 
will astonish the people of the Union next 
November, if we can but get our forces in 
proper working order. 

Since I have been here I have worked in- 
cessautly. On the 21st day after I entered 
the State I held my twentieth meeting, and 
there is but one day from now until the 1st 
of September that there is not a meeting ap- 
pointed for me. 

The greatest need one has in this work is 
time to sleep; if this can be obtuined, I fear 
nothing otherwise. My health is good, 
better than when I left home. Have had 
grand good meetings. Full houses, some- 
times overflowing when the meetings were 
properly advertised so that the people knew 
of the appointments. The work is in good 
ruuning order. County associations make 
arrangements, advertise, procure churches, 
and halls for meetings, and entertainment 
for the speaker. Mrs. Colby does the plan- 
ning and sets them to work. 

There ought to be fifty speakers in the 
field from now until November. All could 
be kept busy, and the people need educat- 
ing. The enemies are not silently indiff.r- 
ent; they are doing all in their power to 
poison the public mind, resorting to false- 
hood and abuse, in places where our friends 
have shown their strength and determina- 
tion to work successfully. 

The Methodist ministers are with us, 
working, talking, preaching and praying 
for our success. They have opened their 
churches to me, given up thcir Sunday 
evening services tiat 1 might have an op- 
portunity to speak to their people on this 
subject, which is of such vital importance 
to them. Houses always crowded to over- 
flowing on Sunday evenings; that too, by 
thoughtful men and women, not by boys 
and girls who cometo beamused. My sub- 
ject for Sabbath evening is “The Necessity 
of Morality in the Government.” I always 
do my best work on the Sabbath, though I 
did not at first make arrangements to speak 
on that day, but the door opened and I felt 





it my duty to do what came to me to do. 





ww 
They call it a sermon, and there is much jp 
a religious appeal. 

The temperance people are very strong 
in this state; so strong that the legislature 
heretofore has been afraid to submit a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the votes of the elec. 
tors. One old fellow said, when asked why he 
opposed submitting it to the voters; ‘Wh 
the d—d fool people will carry it by their 
votes,” The temperance workers are far bet. 
ter organized then we are,and they are for us. 
I do not believe one hundred, or even fifty 
of them will vote against woman suffrage, 
They have speakers all over the state, 

This is a grand state, too good to be 
cursed with injustice and wrong. Cannot 
you eastern friends devise some means to 
send hosts,—that is many, many speakers 
here during the autumn? 

My address is Beatrice, care of Mrs. Oolhy 
Yours ever, MatTiLpA Hinpay, 

Milford, Seward Co., Neb., Aug. 7, 1882, 

*e 
VUTING AND FIGHTING. 

The ‘physical force” objection to wo- 
man’s suffrage finds a rather curious illus. 
tration in thecourse which the government 
sees fit to take with regard to imprisonment 
of women in Ireland. From a question 
put by Mr. Labouchere on May 23rd, in 
the House of Commons, we gather that 
three ladies, Mrs. Moore, Miss Kirk, and 
Miss O'Connor, have been sentenced to va. 
rious terms of imprisonment, under an old 
Act of Parliament, for alleged ‘‘intimidg 
tion.” by different stipendiary magistrates, 
Mr. Trevelyan, in reply, said that the ladies 
were allowed two hours of exercise daily, 
and were kept in their cells for twenty-two 
out of the twenty four hours. Mr. Trevel- 
yan added that they could at once return 
to their friends on tendering the requisite 
sureties. 

Now it appears clear that ‘‘intimidation” 
is an offence which from its very nature 
cannot be committed by persons devoid of 
‘physical force;” and if the Government 
recognize the possession by women of force 
sufficient to justify their imprisonment for 
the imputed offence of intimidation, and 
refuses to release them unless they will 
give sureties for peaceable conduct, the 
same Government should surely allow 
that women possess sufficient physical 
strength for the discharge of the constitu- 
tional duty of giving a vote at a Parliamen-. 
tary election.—Zaglish Women's Jonrnal 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


JOHN J. MORRISON. 








HON. 


Hon. John J. Morrison died of heart dis- 
ease, at his home in Knightstown, In- 
diana on Monday, July 17, aged 177 
years, 

Mr, Morrison was a representaitve man 
in Indiana and had a large share in p:o not- 
ing its best interests. He was a graduate of 
Miami University, and for three years pro- 
fessor of Greek and Mathematics in the 
State University; he was also for many 
years a director of that institution, and was 
elected president of the board in 1878, 
which position he resigned in 1879; he 
served six years as president of the board of 
school trustees of Knightstown. Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him commissioner 
of enrollment in 1864, and, while serving in 
this capacity and as a trusted adviser in the 
counsels of Gov. Morton, he was elected 
treasurer of State in 1864. He represented 
his county twice in the State Legislature, 
and served two terms as county treasurer. 
In 1852 he was a member of the convention 
to revise the State constitution, in which 
body he was chosen chairman of the com: 
mittee on Education. He secured the adop- 
tion of that portion of the State constitution 
which gave Indiana its present effective 
public school system. He was, in truth, the 
Father of Education in Indiana. 

He was in favor of equal political rights 
for women. He presided at a suffrage 
meeting held by us in November last in 
Knightstown, and in his opening address 
expressed his cordial approval of the suf- 
frage amendment, which had been passed 
by the last Legislature of that State, and 
said that he regarded it as ‘‘a crowning glo- 
ry that this amendment confers the right of 
suffrage upon women, with no restrictions 
which are not common to men.” 

The newspapers of Indiana bear uniform 
testimony to his personal excellence, and 
his death is everywhere mentioned with re- 
gret. Mrs. Morrison and eight children 
survive him. They will receive the warm 
sympathy of all those who knew the de- 
ceased. L. 8. 





MRS. A. J. CHAPMAN, 

In Chicago, IIl., July 28, passed from 
earth Mrs. A. J. Chapman. The announce- 
ment, read by one .in this far-away moun- 
tain town of New England, opened a chap- 
ter of the past filled with tenderest and most 
sacred recollections. About the year 1944 
there came to us, as our minister and guide, 
one of gentlest and kindliest mien, one 
whose soul was filled with pure and lofty 
ideals and rich in the essentials of true man- 
hood. With his family of seven sma!l 
children he ceme to us for an asylum, and 
also to begin anew the eternal warfare for 
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truth and right. for devotion to principle 
the convictions of his soul, he had 
peen driven from Wolcott, ina neighboring 
state, by the burning of the church in which 
he uttered his words of condemnation of 
the evil then threatening our land. Hewas 
waited on by a committee, who asked him 
if he could not preach without alluding to 
gavery. Hereplied: ‘I scorn it as a man 
god abhor it as a Curistian.” The irrepres- 
sible contlict did not end with the ban of 
free speech and the burning of his house of 
worship, but here, in this obscure neighbor- 
pood, this fearless, righteous man, with the 
courtesy of a true Caristian gentleman, up- 
held by a faithful few among his church, 
prepared the way for reform work in a spirit 
of intelligent inquiry, which has made Cum- 
mington unique among her sister towns. 

Not far from the little churen where he 
thus labored, in an enclosure where a tall 
white birch relieves the back-ground of 
green forest, by the side of his eldest born 
daughter, whose early death loose ied the 
frail hold he had upon life,—io this quiet, 
secluded spot he sleeps well, and his mem- 
ory haunts the places he loved and the 
fading garden walk which he planned, and 
rests like a perpetual benediction upon us, 
his unworthy people. When the kind 
guardian and father was no more, the little 
household were scattered. Years after, 
they were re-united in a Western city, and 
made a home where they had gathered with 
loving care all the mementoes of their loved 
ones, fraught with such tender and sacred 
associations. But on that terrible October 
night of 1871, the leapiog flames wrapped 
it around, and as one of their number said 
when they passed out from the door—'‘it 
was like closing the coffia-lid upon a dear 
friend.” 

Now our kind friend, the partner of our 
pastor's early manhood, the mother of his 
children, the sharer of his trials and bless- 
ings, has also passed from our vision, and 
another link with the past is broken. 

She sleeps beside her eldest son, in that 
Western city, beside him whom she fondly 
hoped would be her stay and support when 
her dark days should come, but who was 
cut off in his bright young manhood. Her 
lot was not an exceptional oae as regarded 
poverty aud cheerfully borne privation and 
hardship. But it was exceptional, as that 
most blessed woman’s lot, to be the chosen 
companion of such a 1aan and the mother 
of such a family of noble sons and daugh- 
ters, ‘‘who rise up and call her blessed;” a 
family who, left at an early age without a 
protector, conquered untoward circum- 
stances and made a place for themselves, 
and whose affection and care for those of 
their number who have passed on before, 
make their noblest record those words of 
Scripture, ‘‘Behold how they love one 
another.” H. 8S. NAHMER. 

Cummington, Aug. 2, 1882. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


On the 24th inst., the Christian Mirror, 
publishe! in Portland, Me., will attain the 
age of sixty years. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was at Zu- 
rich at last accounts, and will sail for home 
Aug. 30. . 

Mrs. Duncan is an accomplished lowa 
lady who edits a W. C. T. Union column in 
the Charles City paper. 








Australia has a big tree, said to be 430 | 


feet in height, with a circumference of six- 
ty feet. 


The Antelope edited at Denver, Col., dy 
Mrs. ©. M. Churebill, has been changed to 
the Queen Bee. 


Mrs. Mary Hall is business manager, 
and Mrs. Florence ©. Duncan, editor of 
Quiz, a bright paper published in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has delivered 
at Cosmian Hall, Florence, the same address 
she gave at Saratoga, on ‘‘Moral Teaching 
in the Public Schools.” 


Mrs. Judge Merrick, of New Orleans, 
La., president of the W. C. T. Union in 
that city, is spending the summer in WIl- 
braham, Mass. 

There will be a suffrage camp meeting at 
Vienna Park, Scott county, Ind. , September 
12,closing the 17th. Eminent speakers will 
be present. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gongar willspend Septem- 
ber in Nebraska, working for the suffrage 
amendment in that state. Duringher ab- 
sence, ‘Our Herald” will be in the eJitorial 
charge of Miss Edna C. Jackson. 


For every young wife that can not cook 
there is a yonng husband who will not 
make fires, carry ashes, split kindling or 
shovel snow, and can not market because 
he does not know a hawk from a hen.—JUi- 
nose Woman. 

The Indiana State Suffrage Society has 
’ppointed as delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart, Wm. Dudley Foulke, and Mrs. 
Florence M. Adkinson. 


The convention of the International To- 
Pographers’ Association, held at St. Louis, 
June 4, passed a resolution denouncing the 


employment of female labor, and declaring 
that any union man so employing female 
labor shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


W. H. Pratt, of the lowa Loan and Trust 
Company, made a pleasant call at this office 
last week. Heis sanguine for both tem- 
perance and woman suffrage in Iowa. It 
was good to bear from our co-workers in 
that state. 


A new edition of Hawthorne’s complete 
works, printed from new plates, will shortly 
be issued by Houghton, M flin & Co. It 
is the best edition ever issued, and willcon- 
tain a steel portrait of the author, taken 
from a photograph 


Mrs. Frederick Douglass, wife of Freder- 
ick Douglass, died recently at her home in 
Washington, of paralysis. Mrs. Douglass 
was sixty-oine years of age, and was a resi- 
dent of New Bedforl when Mr, Douglass 
married her, in [838 or 1839. 


Parsons College, located at Fairfield, 
Iowa, has adonation of $6 000 cash towards 
establishing a new chair of natural sciences 
to be called the ‘Sally Ringland professor 
ship.” Mrs. Riogland, the donor, was a 
woman of wealth recently deceased. 


The Chautauqua Assembly Herald, of July 
31, contains a ful! report of the interesting 
speech made by Bishop Wiley before the 
Home Missionary Society of the M. E 
Chureh. Mys. Hayes presided. Drs, Reid 
and Vincent, and Mrs. Davis, added their 
voices in recognition of the importance of 
the field cultivated by the society. 


Dr. Mary F. Thomas held a successful 
Suffrage meeting at Middleboro, Wayne 
County. [nd. Sunday evening,August6. Mrs 
Thomas has all the engagements made fora 
month ahead that she can fill, and with 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, of Dublin, and Mrs. 
Brookbank, of Richmond, will organize 
Wayne County. 


The August number of Our Dum) Ani- 
mals, just published, contains full directions, 
illustrated by cuts, of ‘How tu Jfill Dumes- 
tic Animals Humanely.” To supp'y the 
public, the society has printed 5.000 extra 
copies. Every person owning a domestic 
animal can obtain a copy, without charge, 
by calling or sending to the society's office, 
76 Tremont street, Boston. 


I. S. Wade, Esq., of Lafayette, is now 
ready to devote his entire time to speaking 
and organizing for the amendments, Let 
friends throughuut Tippecanoe county send 
for him and make every school-house ring 
with his eloquence and logic. Mr. Wade 
should be called to many parts of the stato. 
He is a gentleman of irreproachable char 
acter, educated, fearless and able.—QOur 
Herald. 


The Chicago Journal says: ‘The young- 
est bride ever heard of in the United States 
is Miss Catoe, who, though only eleven 
years and seven months of age, was recent- 
ly married to Thomas Payne by a regularly 
ordained minister in South Carolina. Her 
husband is bowed under the weight of only 
twenty years.” The ‘regularly ordained 
minister” should be sent to the penitentiary 
for solemnizing such a monstrous marriage! 


The chief of the bureau of statistics at 
Washington reports that the total value of 
the foreign commerce of the country during 
the year amounted to $1,566 859,456. The 
value of the exports of domestic merchan- 
dise from the United States during the year 
amounted to $733,033 836. The only com- 
modity, the value of the exports of which 
exhibited an increase of any considerable 
magnitude, was petroleum. 


The ‘‘Town and Country Club” of New- 
port held a most interesting meeting, Aug. 
8,at the beautiful residence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. This lady has a summer nome 
at Lawton's valley on the Isle of Aquidneck, 
and the whole surrounding neighborhood 
is full of historic iaterest. The Rev. C. W 
Wendte, pastor of the Channing Memorial 
Church, read a paper on ‘The Mission of 
Art in Human Life.” It was listened to 
with great interest by a select audience. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, president of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage association, 
has sent enquiries to all the editors in that 
State, to ascertain their opinions of the suf- 
frage question. She is also preparing a book 
of suffrage songs to be ready for the cam- 
paign in September. She also issues every 
week a column of suffrage items and sends 
them to the other papers in the State for 
them to publish, and pushes the work at ev 
ery point. 


The wife of Thomas Fagan, who lives at 
164 Gorham street, went to a dealer in sew- 
ing machines,one day last week, with a view 
of making a purchase. She was permitted 
to take a machine on trial, and the agent 
showed her how to operate it. When the 
husband returoed and saw the machine, he 
became furiously enraged at the supposed 
expenditure, and seizing an axe, utterly de- 
molished it. Do women have all the rights 
they want?—Lowell Courier. 


The Public Library has lately received, 
by gift from Wendell Phillips, twelve hun- 
dred volumes and five hundred pamphlets, 
largely upon slavery. Several are of inter- 
est to the antiquarian, among them a very 
rare collection of the annual laws of the 





‘province of Massachusetts preceding the 


revision of 1699, a number of Mather pub- 
lications, and the official records, in manu- 
script, of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, beginning with the year 1833. 


The women teachers in the public schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., have asked for an in- 
erease of their salaries. They are now re- 
ceiving sums ranging from $250 to $450— 
only those who have taught for several 
years getting the larger sum. Day laborers 
get better pay than this. It is an extra- 
ordinary result of republican institutions 
thet civic retrenchment should always be- 
gin with cutting down the salaries of wo- 
men teachers. 


The Seattle (Wash. T.) Post-Inéelligenoer of 
a recent date contained the information that 
the First Baptist Church, in council assem. 
bled, had by unanimous vote requested the 
ordination of Mrs. May C. Jones as a min- 
ister of the gospel. A number of the min- 
isters’ association were requested to join in 
her examination, which proved entirely sat- 
isfactory, and on the following Sunday 
evening she was regularly ordained, to act 
either as pastor of a church or us an evan- 
gelist. 


The Sunday Sentinel of Indianapolis, 
with « circulation of 15000, gives a column 
to the use of the Indianapolis Woman Suff- 
rage Association. From that, a column is 
furnished to thirty-five different papers in 
the State every week. This branch of the 
work has been very successfully managed 
by the Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Adkinson, who has bestowed an 
amount of laborin that direction, which can 
only be appreciated by those conversant 
with the office and the grand results of the 
work. 


It is the Evansville (Ind.) 7ribune’s guess 
that the woman suffrage amendment will 
poll a great many more votes than the prohi- 
bition amendment. Thousands of anti-pro- 
hibitionists will vote to give the women a 
right which the men hold so dear, and to 
which women have the same ciaim as them- 
selves. Prohibition may never be enacted, 
but woman suffrage is as certain to be 
brought about in the near future as that the 
negro now votes in Indiana. Woman suf- 
frage is right in principle, and it will cer- 
tainly win the favor of the American 
people, 


At a grand mass meeting of women held 
in May last at Indianapolis, at which not 
less than 40.000 women were, represented, 
Mrs.M. E. M. Price of Kokomb,Mre, H. M. 
Ridpath of Greencastle, and Mrs. I. P. 
Merritt were appointed delegates to the dif- 
ferent political conventions, to ask them to 
declare in favor of a submission of the wo- 
man suffrage constitutional amendment to 
the voters. This was substantially accom- 
plished, the republicans resolving emphati- 
cally in favor of doing so at a special elec- 
tion, while the democrats favored their sub- 
mission at the general election next Novem- 
ber. The chances of successs at a special 
election would be much greater. 


In a word, the Democratic resolution 
says, submit the amendments at a general 
election, which means at the November 
election. A nice time, indeed, for submis- 
sion. Inthe heat and strife of party poli- 


, tics, how can an honest expression be had 


The people will not vote 
upon them this fall. They could not if 
they wanted to. The constitution places 
that beyond their control. The question of 
the right to submit is a constitutional ques- 
tion, and will be a party question; but the 
questions of woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion will never be party questions; mark 
that. They will be questions for the whole 
people.— Kokomo (Ind.) Gazette. 


of the people? 


The town of Severance, in Kansas, had 
been unable to enforce the prohibitory law. 
There had been several trials of saloon- 
keepers, but no convictions could be gained. 
Finally, the Jadies took the matter in hand. 
They raised money by subscription to pay 
the expenses of an efficient trial, threaten- 
ing to boycott the merchants who were at 
first unwilling to pay their quota, procured 
the services of the best lawyers, and won 
the case. The worst offender was fined one 
hundred and fifty dollars and costs, where- 
upon the others, becoming frightened, closed 
their saloons and went into other business. 
And now prohibition prohibits in Sever- 
ance, and the women receive the thanks of 
the town. 


The new society of Collegiate Alumnus at- 
tended the commemoration services for Em- 
erson at Concord. Miss Marion Talbot, the 
daughter of the dean of Boston University, 
and of Mrs. Emily Talbot, who is knownas 
one of the most effective workers in social 
science, was the organizer of theexpedition. 
The party visited many of the points of in- 
terest in Concord, and during the interim 
between the morning and afternoon exerci- 
ses enjoyed a sail on theriver and a picnic 
luncheon on its banks. Miss Talbot inher- 
its much of the directive power of her 
mother. She is a contributor to Professor 
Harris’s s“ournal of Speculative Philosophy, 
and is otherwise doing effective work ia 





the literary world. 


turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE1, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
Ziey are perfect in form and healthf{fui to wear. Made 
tn drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 
as preferred. 
ing furnishing stores generall),or by the sou manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





Price, $2.00 each. For sale by kad- 
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A summer temperance training-school, of 
which Miss Frances E. Willard is to be dean, 
assisted by the prominent leaders of the 
W. C. T. Union, opened at Lake Bluff, Aug. 
10. The sessions will continue until the 
224. The object of the institution is to train 
women to the efficient execution of temper- 
ance work in all its forms, and especially in 
the best measures to secure prohibitory law 
in all the states. With women to push the 
enterprise, there can be no doubt of its suc 
cess, Lake Bluff is on the Lake Shore, 
within an hour's railroad ride from Chica- 
go. There will be able lectures on practical 
questions in social science and philosophy 
from well-trained women, and the services 
will be made both interesting and profita- 
ble. --Zion's Herald. 


Governor Long, in reply to a letter re- 
questing his views on Civil Service Reform, 
says that he is in favor of the Pendleton or 
Eaton bill, as based on the right principle 
of throwing ‘‘the clerical and mechanical 
work of our great public departments open 
to general competition.” He continues: 
‘Tenure of office will practically rest on 
merit and competency if the original entry 
into the service is founded on merit and 
competency. The reform is one which is 
not only in the line of the Republican doc- 
trine of equal rights, but it has become, 
through the immense increase of the busi- 
ness of the government, just as necessary 
as that which is about to transfer from con- 
gress to the courts the swarms of claims 
which accumulate against the United States, 
or the congressional election case3, which, 
as all agree, should go to another tri- 
bunal,” 


The School of Philosophy at Concord 
closed its summer session, Aug. 12. Dr. Har- 
ris read his last paper on Fitchte’s Doctrine 
of Religion. A short discussion followed 
the lecture, after which Mr. 8S. F. Emery, 
Jr., gave an announcement of the proposed 
course for next year. Although there has 
been serious talk of the removal of the 
school to the West, they have finally decid- 
ed to hold the sessions of next year in the 
Hillside Chapel at Concord, the same as in 
previous years. The sessions wil! continue 
from July 20 to Aug. 12, 1883. There will 
no sessions on Saturdays. An entirely new 
departure will be taken in the way of ele- 
mentary courses for the study of philosoph- 
ic method, which will be given in the after- 
noon. Besides there will be thirty five reg- 
ular lectures, including four each by Mr. 
Alcott, Dr. Jones, Prof. Harris, Rev. Mr. 
Holland and Prof. Howison. The rest of 
the regular lectures will be divided in the 
main among those who have lectured in the 
past, though no definite announcement can 
as yet be given. 


The North American Review for Septem- 
ber has an article by Dorman B. Eaton, on 
the evils produced by ‘‘Political Assess- 
ments.”” The paper will be regarded as the 
ultimatum of a large and influential section 
of the Republican party, addressed to the 
leaders. ‘‘Oaths in Legal Proceedings,” by 
Judge Edward A. Thomas, discusses the 
question whether the interests of morality 
and of public justice would not be pro- 
moted by the abrogation of all laws requir- 
ing testimony to be given under oath. 
Thompson B. Maury, late of the signal 
office, contributes an article on ‘‘Tornadoes 
and their Causes,” which suggests practical 
measures for averting disaster from wind. 
“Architecture in America,” by Clarence 
Cook, is marked by freedom of utterance. 
Augustus G. Cobb writes of ‘’Earth-Burial 
and Cremation;” and J. F. Manning, in an 
atticle entitled ‘“‘The Geneva Award and 
the Ship-owners,” sets forth the justice of 
the claims of consignors of cargoes and 
owners of vessels to indemnification out of 
the Geneva Award fund. 


“American School Institue 


Established 1855, 


Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers. 
Represents Skilled Teachers waating places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CARPETS! 


BUY DIRECT ur’ THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved. 


Special Line at the following prices 
Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00 
MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much below 
their market value, : 


John & James Jobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGB, 


Open to both sexes. Tndenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in 
the Alleghany region. Tuition Free Bouxurd and 
oth-r expenses very low. Courses of study: Classic- 
al, Scientific (general), and ‘echnical, with aUlassic- 
al and Scientific Preparatory Dapartment. r all term 
opers Angast 25th, 1882 or cxtalognes or any in- 
formation, address GEO. W. ATHEKTON, President, 
State College, Center Co., Pa. 











LASELL SEMINARY, tems, eta 


eare of health. manners.and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like nousehold 
arte. To secure piace apply, early. Address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Prineoipat. 





West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of this ay and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particalars and catalogue 
address NAL’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
RE-Oo KPTrPEN IN GQ 


In restored bui'ding. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under core of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Baildiog, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and atl appliances for pursuing a 
thorongh course in Chemixtry, Mecha: ical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest app'icants. 

For fall particalars, address EDWARD H. MA. 
GILL, President Swarthmore Cullege, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (IIl.) Seminary, 


With its Masical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Compietely furnished for Classical, Elec= 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music ant Art. Location noted for its beanty 
and healthfulness. Easy of sccess Mmxpooses 
low for the accommodations furnished. and great 
care taken of Students Hundreds fitted for 
usefulness throngh the pecuniary aid of 
**Teacher’s Provision,.’? Our gradnates are 
sought for the best itions. **fhe Oread,* 
(Students’ Journal.) giving purtica'ars. free. 

Address Principat MT. CARRULL SFMINARY, 
Carroll County, Lil. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








“SaM’S STRAWBERRIES; OR THE 


‘WwW. Cc, T.’s,’ ” 

It was Joe Perkins that first proposed it, 

—there wasn’t a boy in Riverside who would 

have thought of it. Indeed, it required a 

good deal of talking on Joe’s part before 

they could be coaxed into it; and I believe, 
even at the last moment, they would have 
been glad to have given it up, but they were 
afraid of Joe's ridicule. 

Joe was not a Riverside boy; he was from 

the city. It was whispered among the older 
people that his father had sent him up here 
in the country, to his uncle’s, because he 
was so wild at home. At any rate, he was 
not a good boy. You would know that to 
look at him. And he was not only bad, but 
he was mean about it, for he always tried to 
get out of it; it mattered nothing to him if 
some one innocent suffered for his wrong- 
doing. 

But, somehow or other, the boys were 
perfectly carried away with him at first, 
partly perhaps with his bold, dashing ways, 
partly with his marvellous stories of city life 
—what he and the fellows of his set did at 
home—and a great deal, I am afraid, be- 
cause he pleased their vanity by telling them 
repeatedly how superior they were to most 
country boys. He had not been there a 
month before every Riverside boy had in- 
vested in cigarettes, and was practicing 
smoking on the sly, and looking in unfeign- 
ed amazement at Joe, to see him puff so un- 
concernedly at his cigar when the cigarette 
Was more than enough for them. Then, 
too, they adopted Joe’s style of talking. 
He used a good deal of slang, some of it 
pretty rough and coarse, and sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, he used something worse 
than slang. And the boys tried to be as 
cityfied as possible. 

It was a symptom of manliness, accord- 
ing to Joe’s creed, to tease and torment any- 
thing or anybody that could not defend 
themselves. 

“Girls were well enough,” he said, ‘‘for 
little boys to play with, but a fellow 
didn’t want to be bothered by them; and 
besides, they hadn't time for nonsense,”— 
saic ‘‘nonsense” being any polite attention 
to one so unfortunate as to be a girl. 

One of the first things he did was to or- 
ganize the Wild Cat Club. He made him- 
self chief, planning all the mischief, and a 
pretty poor sort of mischief some of it was, 
too; but he kept out of the real work of it, 
so if they should be caught he would be in 
no danger. 

What an indignation meeting there was 
among the girls when they found the boys 
had a secret society, and had never asked 
them to join. It must be broken up, or 
they invited to join—one of the two—they 
decided at the very outset; but it was rather 
a difficult matter to decide how to accom- 
plish their desire. 

They got up a charade party at Annie 
Parker’s—they used to have so much fun 
there—but the boys did not come because 
Joe was not invited, and had appointed a 
Club meeting as soon as he heard of it. 

Then they, the girls, propos@ a picnic at 
Dr. Darle’s grove, but the boys vetoed the 
subject on the spot. They even organized 
an opposition society in hopes of rousing 
the boys’ curiosity, wore enormous badges, 

looked as though possessing wisdom far be- 
yond Solomon, and spoke in mysterious 
language, all to no effect, for not a single 
boy appeared to notice anything. 

But just as the girls had exhausted all 
their resources, and were about in despair, 
the boys began to tire of it themselves, and 
Joe saw with alarm that he was losing 
ground rapidly, and that unless he did 
something speedily his Club would desert 
him. 

Then it was he thought of Sam Stebbin’s 
strawberries. The Club were holding ses- 
sion in Grandfather Knox’s old barn; it was 
out of the way and unused, so they had 
taken possession of it. 

“I say,” said Joe, noting with anxiety 
the listless looks of the Club, ‘‘Sam Steb- 
bin’s strawberries are ripening fast; guess 
he means to pick a lot for market day after 
to-morrow.” 

Now as Sam’s strawberries were always 
ripe earlier than any one else’s in the vicin- 
ity, and ashe raised them for market, Joe’s 
remark did not make much stir. 

‘Suppose we have some fun out of them, 
boys,” he continued. 

‘I should like to know how on earth you 
expect to get any fun out of Sam’s ber- 
ries?” said Will Potter, raising himself on 
his elbow, and staring at Joe in astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh,” replied Joe, carelessly, ‘‘we could 
just get the start of Sam a little, and have 
a strawberry festival for a change; that 
wouldn’t be bad. I’m uncommon fond of 
strawberries. And just imagine the sport 
when Sam finds his berries all picked and 
gone.” 

Solemn stillness reigned. Not a boy 
dared come out boldly and refuse to have 
anything to do with it, lest Joe should call 
them girl babies with no spirit at all, all be- 
hind the times, regular milk-sops; that 
would be dreadful—and yet not one of 


‘We boys at home have done such things 
lots of times; it’s piles of fun, going out at 
night so, and having to take care not to be 
seen. Of course,” Joe added loftily, ‘‘after 
Sam has had his scare we can take up acon- 
tribution and pay him well.” 

That sounded better—perhaps Joe was 
not so bad, after all; they felt ashamed to 
think they had suspected him; there would 
be fun getting them, and wouldo’t Sam 
make sport for them, it was such sport to 
see him angry. 

He was a half-foolish fellow, who lived 
by himself at the farther end of the town, 
and raised a few small fruits and early veg- 
etables. The strawberries were his particu- 
lar pets; he watched over them as anxious- 
ly and tenderly as a mother over a child— 
no strawberries were so early, so large, or 
so nice as his. Left to himself, Sam was 
quiet and harmless; but if molested, or 
vexed in any way, he was wild almost be- 
yond control. 

What could excite him so as to lose his 
first strawberries? How he would fairly 
rave! As Joe suggested, they would make 
itall right afterward. So they laid their 
plans for the next’ night, or rather Joe 
planned for them and they silently con- 
sented. 

They were to go to the lot one at a time, 
lest if seen in a band they would be sus- 
pected, and they were to meet at the old 
barn at ten o’clock for a spread. 

Having settled it, they broke up early and 
went their several ways, with a guilty look 
about them so soon. 

It was noticeable that the entire Club was 
very quiet the next day, and betrayed con- 
siderable agitation if suddenly or unexpect- 
edly addressed. 

“I wish we were out of it,” said Hal 
Winters just before night. ‘‘l believe we’re 
going to get caught, and for all Joe says, I 
can’t see such a terrible amount of fun in 
it. I wouldn’t tell him so, though, for he’d 
say we were a pack of thick-headed coun- 
try loons.” 

Night came at last, and also the time to 
put their plans into execution. Ned Ash- 
ley was the first one to visit the strawberry 
plot. Hecame from the north, and crept 
along in the shade of the bushes. 
Everything was quiet. Sam’s house was 
shut; he was a firm believer in the early to 
bed and early to rise doctrine, especially in 
strawberry time. Furthermore, his room 
was on the other side of the house, so there 
was no danger of his seeing them, and there 
were no near neighbors. 

Ned came up a little more boldly as he 
saw how undisturbed it seemed, and he 
went to the portion of the lot assigned to 
him. 

‘‘Jerusalem crickets!” he said aloud, with 
a low whistle of surprise which he checked 
instantly, after an astonished survey of not 
only his portion but the whole lot. Then 
with a hasty glance over his shoulder to- 
ward Sam’s house, he went away much 
faster than he had come, 

Tom Wells was the next one; he came 
from the suuth road, so he had not seen 
Ned. He, too, turned and went away rap- 
idly after a few minutes’ survey. So one 
after another they came and went empty- 
handed, for, do you know, in that whole 
lot, which at seven o’clock had been so full 
of nice red berries, there was not a ripe 
berry to be seen, not a single one. 

It was just ten o’clock when the band of 
Wild Cats—a very appropriate name for 
them in their present state of mind—crept 
slowly and shamefacedly up toward the old 
barn. 

‘‘What does it mean?” they questioned 
anxiously of each other. 

Had Sam changed his mind and picked 
at night instead of early in the morning? 
But he never could have picked them all 
himself in an hour. What could if mean? 
Were they suspected? They opened the 
barn door and went in, only to stop before 
they were hardly over the threshold, in fear 
and amazement. 

From every corner there appeared a girl 
—there was Lou Bentley, just beyond was 
Kitty Carroll, over in that corner Carrie 
Hyde, in another Ned Willis—they were all 
there, in one place and another. 

‘‘How do you do, boys? Weare the W. 
C. T.’s, and we’ve come to give you a sur- 
prise party. Weknew you met here, but 
we began to be afraid that you were not 
coming to-night. Come in, do.”’ 

Wasn’t it dreadful! 

“I declare,” said Ned Ashley, afterwards, . 
“I should have thought I was making 
money if I could have sold myself for a 
cent.” . 
The girls flew about merrily, paying no 
attention to the utterly crest-fallen, anxious 
faces of their guests; nor did any one notice 
that Joe took the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, of slipping out of the door 
and away. 

“I’m not going to get caught in any such 
trap,” he said to himself. 

‘‘Now, boys,” said Lou Bentley, “if you 
will make yourselves useful a few minutes, 
we will in our turn serve you; just open the 
doors, please, so we can see.” 

The boys did as requested, and lo! and 
behold! in one corner stood a bench heavily 
laden with plates of cake, while at each end 


The Wild Cats were fairly dumb with 
shameand surprise. If only the floor would 
open and let drop into China, what a relief 
it would be! 

But the W. C. T.’s, whatever that stood 
for, chatted away as easily and pleasantly 
as could be, while they served themselves 
and guests, 

“Sam has the best berries of any one, 
doesn’t he?” said Nell Willis, as she passed 
her saucer to be re-filled. ‘‘Do you know,” 
she went on, looking innocently tovard the 
boys, ‘papa says Mr. Kent said if any one 
stole Sam’s berries he’d find them, sure as 
could be, and have them arrested.” 

‘But then,” she added, ‘‘there is no dan- 
ger, for no one around here would think of 
it, I know.” 

Not a Wild Cat looked up or made any 
reply. ‘‘Now,” said the President of the 
W. C. T.’s, after the feast was over, 
‘‘*haven’t we had a goo time?” 

“Splendid!” answered the Wild Cats in 
unison, as cheerfully as could be expected 
in their state of mind. 

‘*‘Then what is the use in trying to run 
two clubs? Why not unite?” 

“Why not?’ echoed the Wild Cats. 

The girls never told how much they 
knew, or how they came to know at all. 
But little by little the boys gathered that 
they had discovered the main part of the 
plot, and, under the name of the “W. C. 
T.’s,”—Wild Cat Tamers, the boys}winced 
a little at that—had resolved to take matters 
into their own hands—very successfully, as 
we have seen. 

Joe was never invited to join the new 
Club. In fact, he did not stay for an invi- 
tation; for, after a short conversation with 
his uncle, the next day, he packed up his 
things and left for home. 

The place was too slow for him, he said. 
Examiner and Chroniele. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, 

Life is made up of individual moments. 
One of these little points of time following 
another in quick succession, measures the 
span of our three-score years and ten. Each 
moment comes to us fraught with blessings 
and laden with duties. Let each duty be 
performed in its appointed time, and the 
record of our lives will be well done. There 
are some moments, however, which are 
more peculiarly important in the bearing 
which they have upon the future. Such 
an hour was the one whose centennial we 
so recently celebrated; such was the one 
which more tecently released four million 
slaves in our free land; such, also, was the 
one whose misimproved opportunity will 
ever stand a disgrace to a President, who 
had not the stamina to save his country the 
odium of closing her doors against the Chi- 
nese. Of not less importance is this hour, 
in the influence which it carries toward the 
decision of a question whose importance is 
second to none, viz., the enfranchisement 
of woman. 

There are some minds that by constitu- 
tion and cultivation view everything in a 
frivolous light. If they think of love, that 
deepest, purest sentiment that ever actuates 
human hearts to high and noble deeds, they 
see in it nothing but sickly sentimentality; 
if they think of duty, it is as a scourge 
driving unwilling slaves in a direction al- 
ways diametrically opposite to pleasure. 
Their treatment of such subjects as mar- 
riage, death and the judgment is for coarse 
jest. From such minds, the grave questions 
that arouse the enthusiasm of the world’s 
great thinkers and reformers, can expect no 
help and but little hindrance. To such, 
the duty of the hour will have no weight. 
Beirg a Republican and believing in the 
fundamental principles upon which our 
Republican government is founded, and a 
Democrat when the truest sense of that 
word is considered, expressing as it does, 
the right and ability of the people for self- 
government, I feel that the hour is ripe 
for this nation to be true to its republican 
principles, and for the democracy, or gov- 
ernment by the people, to mean an undivid- 
ed whole. 

One of our legislators once truly said: 
“It is impossible to be prematurely just.” 
The duty to which this hour calls the peo- 
ple of this land is to render simple justice to 
the unrepresented half of its citizens. In 
the obtaining of this boon, women are not 
without responsibility. Strange (is it not?) 
that there are so many, that there are any 
women who should feel honored by being 
called angels and being classed with idiots, 
lunatics and criminals. Is it not humiliat- 
ing to have to reiterate again and again 
that woman is 4» human being, endowed by 
her Creator with ability to think, to speak, 
to reason and to act, and is therefore 
‘possessed of certain inalienable rights 
among which are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness?” One of the chief mani- 
festations of this liberty under a republican 
form of government is that of representa- 
tion, “a right inestimable to her and 
formidable to tyrants only.” No compari- 
son of her powers with those of her brother 
is necessary to establish her right to the 
possession of this power. Wedo not debar 
aman from voting because he cannot in- 
vent a machine or write a sermon, why 
then so much waste of time in fruitless dis. 
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cussion of woman’s comparative intellectual 
powers? If, however, such considerations 
seem of weight, do not neglect to bring 
into your calculations the relative opportu- 
nities for culture. Give woman equal en- 
couragement and equal training through as 
many generations as her brother has enjoy- 
ed them and there will be time enough to 
strike a balance. It is claiming too much 
for woman to expect her to do, without 
preparation, what man must go through a 
long drill to accomplish. Florence Night- 
ingale was no exceptional being divinely 
inspired to perform what she knew noth- 
ing about. She went through a thorough 
training to fit her for the special work that 
has won for her such well deserved laurels. 
Women need to bear in mind that prepara- 
tion is essential to success in any avenue of 
life. There will never be a career for tal- 
ent undeveloped or half-developed. But if 
women are now inferior, it should argue 
nothing against their abilities or capacities. 
Systematically discourage or degrade any 
individual or class through a series of gen- 
erations and they will be superior indeed if 
they do not themselves acquiesce. If there 
is any truth in Darwin’s survival of the fit- 
test, woman must possess a wonderful te- 
nacity for her brains and dignity to have 
retained any self-respect. No wonder they 
are weak! No wonder so many lie in help- 
less, hopeless inactivity in that position to 
which society has condemned them, and 
will continue so to lie till some force out- 
side themselves infuses them with some 
comprehension ef the dormant possibilities 
within them. One grand duty of the hour 
is for the strong to come to the help of the 
weak. Use your strong minds and reach 
out your strong arms and help your weak 
sister make the most of herself. Let us 
hear no more of women who are contented 
to be anything less than God intended they 
should be. Open wide al! the doors of cul- 
‘ture, intellectual, physical and political, and 
not many generations will have passed away 
before we shall wonder that a state of subor- 
dination ever existed. Already the night 
has passed for woman intellectually and the 
day begins to dawn. God grant that the 
era of political darkness may soon cease, 
and the glorious flag mean all to women 
that it does to men! 

With their increased educational advan- 
tages, the character of women has expand- 
ed, and the old ivy idea of women is almost 
obsolete. Thisis a hopeful change. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe aptly reminds our broth- 
ers that ivy has,in every inch of its length, 
little fingers that strike sharply into crack 
and flaw and weak place in the strong tree 
they mean to overgrow. Many a woman is 
unreasonable, petty, and stinging merely 
from ignorance. 

Don’t be afraid of making women into 
men, You may cultivate all a woman’s 
powers to the full extent of her capacity 
and she will be a woman still. She will, 
all the more, glory in her womanhood. 1 
never saw ® woman who wanted to be a 
man, except for the huager she had for 
man’s opportunities. Larger liberty does 
not make men meaner, but more manly; 
why should it be feared as the foe of wo- 
man, however much it may destroy a false 
idea of woman? Constant contention against 
pudlic sentiment and resistance of the 
strovg arm in power, which has been every- 
where interposed between woman and the 
attainment ot her possibilities does, without 
a doubt, create in some of our reformers 
an air of masculinity, foreign to their na- 
tures, but almost inseparable from the ex- 
igencies of the case. Clear away this op- 
position; let her limitations be only those 
of nature; and there will be no fear for her 
womanliness. A cultivated woman is a 
larger, better woman than an uncultivated 
one; a free woman will be still more true to 
her natural instincts, and think you she 
will be less capable of deep, true, self-sac- 
rificing love and devotion than the same 
woman with dwarfed powers and cramped 
nature? It is to the interest of the men of 
the nation to understand the elevating in- 
fluence that freedom has upon character, 
whether that character is embodied in male 
or female form. The large, true men un- 
derstand this and so are desirous of extend- 
ing suffrage to women, whether the major- 
ity value it or not, since, if they do not 
want it, they show an abnormal develop- 
ment superinduced by a long period of sub- 
jugation, that renders them unfit judges of 
their needs. Whatever contracts one’s 
sphere is a force pressed against nature’s 
growth, and if unable to overcome the force, 
the growth will still go on, but in some un- 
natural way. This is one great evil of de- 
nying suffrage to woman. In childhood 
the pressure begins. As soon as she is old 
enough to understand the situation, a girl 
begins to have an injured feeling, and a boy 
a corresponding feeling of superiority, by 
the mutual discovery that there is something 
that men wont permit women to do. As 
an outgrowth, arise thoseendless unhealthy 
comparisons between the sexes, whose fruit 
is jealousy, suspicion, antagonism. This 
one thing, without strong reason to the con- 
trary, would be sufficient ground for invest- 
ing women with political freedom. 


Nothing will educate freemen but the ex- 
ercise of the rights of freemen, so that to 





argue that women are not ready for the bal- 





lot is irrelevant. Give her the ballot and 
she will get ready for it. In the exercise 
of her right she will find her needs and 
reach up to its appreciation. Of course 
she will not immediately be able to perform 
all the duties of citizenship in the best pos. 
sible manner. Ascompared with men, wo. 
men will be like raw recruits to a well-dig 
ciplined army, but the material is there, and 
practice will develop it. 

Great direct good will result to woman 
by having a voice in the making of the 
Jaws, that govern her. This is manifest 
from the beneficial effects, that have been 
derived merely by the discussion of the 
subject. Trace the history of legislation 
through the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, in the different States, and you will 
find a constantly growing tendency toward 
equality in the bearing of law upon the 
sexes. Is this due to the increased chival. 
ty of the men? Not at all. Itis the re. 
sult of the pressure brought to bear by the 
women themselves. Men are not tyrants, 
They did not mean to oppress women ip 
the past; they do not mean to do so now, 
but it is only the largest characters, that 
can so put themselves in the place of anoth- 
er as to rightly appreciate the needs and de. 
sires of that other, and therefore the neces. 
sity of the representation of all classes, 
Women will be gainers, while men will not 
be losers by equality before the law. 

Sometimes, it is argued that extending 
suffrage to women will be a purifying ele. 
ment in politics, I believe this is true, not 
because women are angels, for I know bet. 
ter, nor because they are better than men, 
but because, in politics as in society, it ig 
not good for man to be alone. I believe in 
any great work, whether in church, schol, 
society, home or state, the combined influ. 
ence of the sexes is great gain. If our af. 
fairs of state were conducted by women 
only, I should feel that the masculine ele. 
ment was needed; so, without undue con- 
ceit, 1 may claim that the politics of to-day 
needs the feminine influence. 

We are told that the polls are not fit 
places forwomen. Well then, make them 
fit. Neither is the smoking-car, but who 
can say if mer did all the traveling whether 
there would be any better accommodation? 
When women vote, the polls will bear the 
same relation to the polls of to-day that the 
palace-car does to the smoking-car. 

It is feared that woman’s domestic duties 
will interfere with her political duties. Let 
it be remembered that if there is any rea- 
son in individual instances why a woman 
cannot occupy a public position in justice 
to herself or family, ske will always be at 
liberty to decline doing so. Men are not 
taken up bodily and set down in a guberna. 
torial chair independent of their volition 
Have we not instances where editors and 
business men have positively declined hom- 
inations to high office in the gift of the 
people, because their private duties would 
suffer thereby? 

It is sufficient answer to nearly all other 
objections against woman suffrage, that the 
very same objections were urged with evi- 
dent sincerity in the last century against 
the education of women. It was thought 
that man would not be willing to marry 
educated ladies; where is the man to-day 
who wants to boast that his wife is an igno- 
ramus? Companionship in matrimonial 
ventures will find completeness when both 
are alike educated and free. 

It was claimed that learning would unfit 
women for mothers, but we know that the 
best mothers are those whose minds ard 
hearts are the most cultivated. That will 
be a better mother still, whose nature is fet- 
tered in no part. 

If then, this lack of political freedom is 
the ‘‘missing link” in the attainment of 
ideal womanhood, let it be the duty of the 
hour for every woman in this broad land, 
who has cultivation and breadth enough 
to appreciate the situation, so to exert her 
influence and the magic potency of her will 
as to secure the removal of this one blot 
from the escutcheon of this land of the 
free. Susan SNOWDEN FEsseNDEN. 

Sioux City, lowa, 
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WIDOWHOOD. 


Sorrow takes upon itself many forms, 
and when it wears the form of widowhood 
it draws toitself a very large shure of hu- 
man sympathy. The refrain of its woes is 
often in our ears, and the flow of substat- 
tial charity in its direction is a little dispro- 
portionate to its present actual demands. In 
so much it is detrimental to other forms of 
grief, which, if equally poignant, are invest 
ed with less of romantic interest. 

A woman may be entirely without a nat- 
ural protector; she may be dependent upon 
her own uneducated faculties for her share 
of life’s substantial benefits; she may have 
an aged mother or younger sisters dragging 
upon her resources; she may be subject toa 
cough and may suffer pain in her side; but 
if she have never realized the fulfillment of 
the tender passion, and gone through the 
sundering process, the world will look cold- 
ly upon her, and substantial sympathy will 
be slow to raise the burden of her lot. It 
may be worse than this; despair may dull 
the edge of womanly instinct and close 
round her like a wall of iron, but sympathy 
will be slow to reach her, if she be not 12 
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ested with the magic panoply of widow- 


ere is a lucrative position open to wo- 
competitors, plain Mary Ann, with her 
w of coming age and dependence, with 
so bright eyed little one growing into help- 
jalness, must almost inevitably give place 
p ber sable-robed opponent. Toe current 
if sympathy running along in its well-worn 
nel is too slow to push out in new di- 
rections, fand spends itself too much upon 
go object, the actual condition of which the 
y changes in laws and customs have 
tly ameliorated. 
The widow of the imagination is quite a 
jifferent person from the widow of actual 
ality. She is paleand bowed. Like Niobe 
pe is covered with tears as with a garment; 
er personal resources are dead within her; 
jer children ery to her for bread and are 
sot satisfied; while, of a truth, her sorrow 
jas a consoler in Time, and often it does 
jot take a very long time to effect her en- 
tire consolation and bring her forth from 
jer graceful sable, like a butterfly from its 
chrysalis. 
At a public gathering in London, not 
jong ago, it was facetiously remarked that 
of all the losses to which a woman is sub- 
sot there is no loss that draws upon hu- 
an sympathy like the loss of a man. We 
ee) a complacent enjoyment in the ghostly 
forms of chivalry that have survived among 
ys, but there is something almost grotesque 
in the idea of a body of strong men under 
the influence of nodding plumes, and miles 
of gilt braid, and diminutive aprons cov- 
ered with mysterious devices, clashing their 
edgeless swords, and clinking their conviv- 
isl glasses in defense of the “poor widow,” 
while the defenceless unmarried woman, or 
the still more defenceless married one is for- 
gotten even by the suburban divine who al- 
ways keeps a cup of consolation ready 
mixed for the sorrowing lips of womanhood, 
and sends out in lugubrious strains, hissym- 
pathetic refrain after her woes. 

Bessie B. Hunt. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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ROT YET POPULAR. 
Epiror JourNAL: — Hon. Augustus 
Mudge, in his recent speech in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, in favor of woman suf- 








frage, said: ‘‘There is one thing which 
prevents ladies from expressing their real 
opinion—the prejudices of men.” 

Probably those who for years have heard 
suffrage for women ably advocated by emi- 
nent men, can hardly measure the potency 
of this prejudice in those circles where 
women hear only ridicule of the suffrage 
movement from their gentleman relatives 
wd acquaintances. These women have 
heard it constantly reiterated, that a woman 
who wished to vote must be unwomanly.. It 
needs the courage of strong convictions to 
avow belief in a movement thus ridiculed. 
True, the last few years have made a great 
change in this respect; but eight or ten 
years ago, in many places, a woman who 
sserted her belief that women ought to 
yote was looked upon with almost the same 
social disfavor as she would have been had 
she avowed her belief in the divine origin 
of Mormonism! 

I distinctly remember the astonishment of 
several gentlemen on hearing me say that, 
in my opinion, women ought to vote, and 
vould some time gain the power to do so. 

“I did not suppose you wanted to vote!” 

“T did not think you believed in woman 
suffrage!” 

These and other similar remarks plainly 
evidenced their surprise that an ordinary 
Woman thought it proper and desirable for 
Women to vote. 

It was partly amusing and partly annoy- 
ing to find it ‘taken for granted” that I 
sympathized with various other “‘social her- 
tsies”—a mistake which the popular mind 
formerly often made in regard to ‘‘woman’s 
Tights.” 

I say ‘‘formerly,” because the last ten years 
have brought a most gratifying change. It 
isentirely respectable now to avow a belief 
in suffrage for women. The old style of 
newspaper article, alternately ridiculing the 
question and predicting the ruin of our so- 
tial fabric if women were permitted to 
Yote, has mostly disappeared. Those pa- 
pers which still oppose it do so mainly on 
the ground that the majority of women do 
ot wish to vote, and that if the right were 
gtanted it would make little or no difference 
in public affairs. Obliged to concede that 
it will do no harm, opponents continue to 
deny that any good can be accomplished by 
the change. 

If it be true that the majority of men are 
conservative, this trait is still more notice- 
able in women. When they hear the state- 
Ment that, as a rule, womanly women do 
Not wish to vote, constantly reiterated by 
Men, and find it printed in the columns of 
every newspaper which they are in the habit 
of reading, it is hardly strange that many 
timid souls hesitate to say that they wish to 
Vote. 

Hon. George F. Hoar was recently cred- 
ited in your paper with saying that he was 

converted to woman suffrage by finding 
that no one could argue against it for five 
minutes without denying the fundamental 





principles of our government. I first be- 
came thoroughly convinced of its justice 
by reading thearguments against it. When 
I read weak, illogical reasons why women 
should not vote, and gloomy predictions of 
the direful results which would follow if 
they ever were allowed the privilege—writ- 
ten by men eminent in literature, politics 
and theology—I was certain that if there 
were any good reascus why women should 
not vote these men would have stated them, 
and the absurdity of the arguments they 
advanced against the reform satisfied me 
that it was just and desirable. 

The prejudices of men naturally exert 
less influence over those women who are ac- 
customed to act for themselves. Colonel 
Higginson thought it noticeable that few of 
the remonstrants who signed the petition 
against woman suffrage, recently presented 
in the Massachusetts senate, ‘‘are in the po- 
sition of directly earning their own living 
from day to day,” and says he suspects that 
this makes a difference, although he ‘‘can- 
not positively assert that it would.” I am 
quite positive that it r.akes a great differ- 
enve. An energetic elderly lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who was left a widow many 
years ago, and had earned her living, taken 
care of her son, and paid for a house in a 
Massachusetts city, once greatly astonished 
her grocer by a warm defence of woman 
suffrage. 

“IT did not know you went to hear wo- 
man’s rights lectures,” said the grocer. 

‘I never heard one in my life,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘‘My own experience has 
convinced me that women ought to vote.” 

Since no great reform has ever been ef- 
fected without years of patient effort by a 
small minority, why should it be considered 
a valid objection to woman suffrage that it 
is opposed by a majority of either men or 
women, 8, 

Leighton's Corner, N. H. 


WOMAN'S ERA. 





America, as a country, is the offspring of 
freedom. ‘The desire for an independent, 
religious life, impelled our forefathers to 
the barren shore of New England. And 
the spirit of freedom is irrepressible. Less 
than a century’s hardy existence found the 
American Republic seeking to ratify, 
through the emancipation of a slave popu- 
lation, the bold statement of its constitu- 
tion—‘‘All men are born free and equal.” 
Now comes the period of ‘‘woman.” Even 
man, individually, cannot rest until his co- 
partner of marriage finds equal privileges 
with him in the race of life. Children andthe 
lower animals follow in quick succession 
asking protection of their rights. And in 
this liberal America, the response is sure, 
sooner or later, to come to every cry thus 
voiced for freedom. But I have headed 
this article ‘‘Woman’s Era,” and itis on wo- 
man I desire to speak. Hertime has come, 
—I will not say for unjust extolling .or eu. 
logium, but for just appreciation. And I 
desire, in a few words, here and now, to 
warn her, lest her own inertia shall make 
havoc with the grand results possibly so 
nearat hand. Firstof all, my sisters, do 
you know your need of help? Do you know 
that, married or single, you stand a poor 
chance to compete industrially, socially or 
intellectually with men? True indeed, you 
have well met him,and too often have excell- 
ed him, spiritually speaking, from your dire 
need to pratice self-control when associated 
at home or in business with him. But I tell 
you the hour is come for a better than the 
life you lead. Yes, you wealthy, who may 
any moment be thrown from your flowery 
into the thorny paths of the outside world, 
—-and you working daughters of affliction 
who so long have sung the “Song of the 
Shirt,”—unto all, I speak. Still I believe 
that woman, as man, seeks justice in remun- 
eration for labor and justice in the domes- 
tic relations. The problem, after all, is to 
make woman see that through suffrage only 
will these self-same rights be granted her. 
But I tell you, asa friend to woman, this is 
so. Woman must be recognized as a citi- 
zen, as man’s equalin the law, before she 
will find equal or just appreciation of her 
individuality. If young women knew, be- 
fore marriage, the statutes which even now 
control the marriage relation, few,I believe, 
would risk it. And when these same young 
women shall have suffered enough from 
small pay, competing with men from the 
shop to the pulpit, I believe they will de- 
mand that which only can succor from their 
slow starvation. Women everywhere,I call 
on youto movein this great cause, Stir 
yourselves to rid, if not your own homes 
yet the suffering ones about you, from the 
night-mare of oppression! And to be prac- 
tical, 1 invite all intereSted, every Sunday 
between 3and 5 P. M. to Lyceum Hall, 
Dorchester, Mass., where measures will be 
taken to enlighten and to help towards 
voting those inelined to a belief in woman 
suffrage. So let us, my sisters, be up and 
doing! Let us, in this ‘‘Woman’s Era” 
strike while the iron is hot. 


Rev. Ciara M, BIsBEe. 
Boston, Mass. 


Scene in an oyster-house—‘‘See here, 
these oysters are spoiled.” That’s all right; 
I put in twice as many on that account.” 


Some students think it necessary to be be- 
hind in their lessons in order to pursue their 
studies. 


‘Shall I help you to alight?” saida young 
gentleman, addressing a bouncing country 
girl, who was preparing to jump from a 
carriage. ‘‘Thank you, sir,” sweetly re- 
plied the girl; ‘‘but I don’t smoke.” 


The London Times says that the original 
of Dickens's “Fat Boy” was 2 man who 
lives at Budden, England. This relieves 
the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens of consid- 
erable anxiety. 


A Reaction in sthetics. Pilcox (the 
rising esthete, gazing at his last work, which 
represents Mrs. Cimabue Brown sick of lil- 
ies, and trying to smell a sunflower)—‘‘I’m 
afraid it’s one of my failures!” Mrs. Cima- 
hue Brown—‘‘Oh, but your failures remind 
one of Michael Angelo at his best!” Pilcox 
—*‘Not quite so bad as that, I hope!”— 
Punch. 


‘My learned brother,” says the court, 
kindly but significantly, to a young lawyer 
who is about to sum up his first case—‘‘my 
learned brother will observe that it is near 
dinner-time, and that brevity is the soul of 
summing up.” ‘‘May it please your honor, 
1 will not long detain you. Lam right; my 
learned friend opposite is wrong; you are a 
good judge.” Judgment in his client's fav- 
or, with costs, 


’ 


A Berks county editor had just finished 
an able and lengtiy editorial on the ‘‘Phys- 
cal Degeneracy of Women,” when a robust 
female entered the office, with a cartwhip 
in one hand and a copy of his paper in the 
other. As the editor threw open a win- 
dow and was about to spring out, the wo- 
man modestly said she had ‘‘brought the 
lost whip advertised in yesterday’s paper, 
oe she wanted the fifty cents reward of- 
ered.” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. uw. to 4 P. mM. ‘YS 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 
formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tamors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the syetem, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richard 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or chil 
can afford to do without as they arethe only sup. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on y 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
seer Urinale can be obtatned as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Eoston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 

















CULTURED Boston people freely indorse 
Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Pills and Cordial: 
they know its value. See advt. on page 

CEPHALINE prevents Insanity and cures 
Epileptic Fits. 











TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. Howcan it be other- 
wise when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume mach milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ty, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, and no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec. 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and ehould be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat itis made from. This increased per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that age, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 





of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
Potato. ..ccccccccosee 3 4 hours. 
Peas..... 1% to 2 hours 
Wheat ° to 1 hour. 
Barley. 10 to 15 minutes. 
Oats. . 5 to 7 minutes, 
RC cocccccccccecccves 3 to 6 minutes. 


Maize orcorn........ 2 to 3 minutes, . 
Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A natural food for infants must serve two 
perpesee and consist of two classes of constituents. 
iret, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and farnish sufficient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food that will far- 
nish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrates. 
Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed with one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourished 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, nora life lost from cnol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 


_ 
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I WANT IT. 


To the nursing mother it is an invaluable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portland, writes us that “last 


season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods.” 

e can furnish many testimoniale from physicians 
that have been equally as successful in saving infants 
when reduced by dis: ase so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were deepaired of. 

We have re-published the omny given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your druggist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essaye on Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 oz., $1 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 








HUMOROUS. 


What kind of robbery is not dangerous? 
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Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured. They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: “I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills.”” Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, i possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on nae of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
ty adjusted proportions the ele- 
ments that sustain the brain and 
mnerves. It removes all obstruc- 
gitione of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Jleadaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sleepieseness, and Nervous 
Proetration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possivle; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt na a 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 18 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


“WHY IS IT SO,” 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustrn - 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginia A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman’s read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SusscripTion—$1.50 a 
year, single numbers 15cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORE, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 
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NERVE FOOD 
MANUFACTURED 
HF.THAYER & C\ 


BOSTON.MA 













FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 
e BOSTON @ 


IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No, 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, an 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 


fifteen years, patients Soengennen in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 


women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, l.as 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopgs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by goosiog for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health, 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
ae room. In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That oe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
oo pee health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1Li1aM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be pla 
under Dr, Ruoves’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many ofour most prominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn 1y26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priy- 
ileges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. hie edica] School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, addrese the 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The annual session commences about the 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Sprin; 
Canes SRAEEROTS about March 1, and continues rr} 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course os 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., resident. 

Por information or announcement, address Prot. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 

















“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
L 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsy}- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatue) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. College Ave. and 2ist St.. Par 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” sa 
William Henry Channing. ss ” 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,”says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
| ..$1.00 





Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantia 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and F 


ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyeter Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPH 





May be found in great v 








Wholesale and Retail, 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable at any season of the year at 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. ALBUMS | yp tT s. 
184 Devonshire Street, Bostor. 
’ In Manill 5 . 
STUDENTS cunts each 7 a ~via 














A safe robbery, of course. 


per day at home- Samples worth 

$5 free. Address Stinson & Co. 

$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free.§ Address Tave’& Co,, Au- 

gusta, Maine. 


WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boeton. 


NOTE BOOKS. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
outfit free. Address H. Hattetr & Ua 
» Maine. - &&——eee 
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WOMEN WELCOMED AT INDIANA CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


At the Indiana Republican State Conven- 


tion, held in Indianapolis on the 9th inst., 


Mrs. T. P. Merritt, of Indianapolis, as a 
delegate for the Woman's Suffrage Society, 
and Mrs. H, M. Gougar of Lafayette, as a 
delegate from the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, were cordixlly welcomed 
to present the claims of their respective so- 
cieties, which they did in an able and effec- 
tive manner. 
When it was announced that representa- 
tives of two societies of ladies were present 
and desived to address the convention, 
permission was freely granted. Mrs. P. T. 
Merritt representing the woman suffrage so- 
cieties, concluded a terse, telling address as 
follows: 

Fellow-citizens and delegates, my duty is 
done. What answer shall [ take back to 

my waiting constituency? 

Chairman Thompson informed the con- 
vention that he had answered Mrs. Merritt’s 
ciosing interrogation by saying that she 
would receive her answer at the November 
election. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar was also present 
at the Democratic State Convention, and by 
invitation addressed it. She was welcomed 
with hearty applause, and adroitly said that 
she accepted the invitation and the applause 
as evidence that the true construction of 
the (non-committai) Democratic resolutions 
was in favor of asubmission of the wo- 
man suffrage and prohibition constitutional 
amendments to the voters by the next leg- 
islature. Great laughter and applause 
greeted this construction, And now Pro- 
fessor J. Rt. East is publishing to the world 
that Mrs. Gongar’s construction of the 
Democratic platform is the construction 
intended by the convention, because they 
so heartily cheered when she made it. He 
says: 

‘Mrs, Helen Gougar’s interpretation of 
it was undoubtedly a grand stroke, and was 
made at thepropertime. It not only struck 
the defunct William H. English a tremen- 
dous blow between the eyes, but it was the 
interpretation and construction the dele- 
gates that assembled wanted placed upon it, 
as shown by the fact that when she said 
that she would take it to mean that it was 
to be submitted by the next legislature, the 
cheering was long, loud and continuous, 
Nearly. if not quite all the Democratic 
senators and representatives in this part of 
the State will be elected as submissionists, 
and vote for it in the next legislature. So 
strong has become the sentiment of the 
people of all parties for submission by the 
coming Legislature that 1 doubt whether 
there will be found a single Democratic 
orator in the State who will take the stump 
and any lenger insist upon the doctrine of 
anti-submission. Certainly not in the rural 
districts; and I with many others, are led 
to confidently believe that the majority of 
the members of the Senate and H»ouse elect- 
ed by the Democrats this fall will vote for 
submission of all the pending amendments 
to the people for their ratification or rejec- 
tion.” H.B. B. 

oe 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—The communication 
which appeared in your last number, sign- 
ed L. R. Urbino, suggesting that ‘‘some one’ 
who understands the subject, and is author- 
ity, should compile a compendium of what 
are now the actual laws in regard to wo- 
men, in a comprehensive form and at a rea- 
sonable price,” doubtless seems toL. R. Ur- 
bino, and to many others, to contain a very 
reasonable suggestion, and one upon which 
it should be very easy for any well-read 
lawyer to act. If it were so, I should not 
hesitate for a day to attempt the work, for 
although I am not, perhaps, ‘‘an author- 
ity,” I have given attention enough to the 
subject to justify me in thinking I fairly 
“understand it.” My desire to aid my sex 
as much as possible in obtaining such know!l- 
edge of their legal status as shall enable 
them to act intelligently in all the business 
affairs of life, would prompt me to the com- 
pilation of such a work, regardless of any 
profit which might accrue from the ‘‘im.- 
mense sale” which L. R. Urbino predicts 
for it. But the difficulties in the way are 
at least three in number. 

First, The laws ciffer so much in various 
states, that it would be necessary either to 

get up separate compilations for each state, 
or one bulky one comprising the whole. 

Second. The laws change more or less 
every year, and in order to be really useful 
a new edition of such a work would have 
to be published annually. Otherwise, the 
woman who had carefully read last year’s 
law on some particular point, as given in 
the book she had bought, might act confi- 
dently upon it, and act wrongly. ‘‘A little 
knowledge is” sometimes ‘a dangerous 
thing,” and never more so than wher it is a 
little knowledge of law. 

And third, if all ‘‘the actual laws in re- 
gard to women” were to becompi'ed, almost 
the entire range of legal lore would have to 
be covered, for ninety-nine hundredths of 
the laws in regard to men are “‘in regard to 
women” also. Every lawyer chuckles when 
he sees a volume entitled ‘“‘Every Man his 
Own Lawyer,” for he knows that nothing 
brings so much grist to his mill as does just 
this class of books. A man whorelies upon 
the information contained therein, which is 


necessarily scanty and generalizing, besides 
being old law by the time the book is fairly 
published, and who draws his own papers, 
makes his contracts unadvised, and acts 
upon his own judgment generally in impor- 
tant matters, iscertuin to get into thecourts 
sooner or Jater. The sume thing is said of 
illiterate, under-read lawyers (fortunately 
there are few such in our state, where the 
restrictions upon admission tothe bar are so 
severe.) They area disgrace to the pro- 
fession, it is true, but they ‘‘make busi- 
ness.” It takes a good lawyer everytime, 
to pull a man out of a scrape which he gets 
into by consulting a ‘‘shyster.” 

Many people seem to think a dollar wasted 
that is paid to a lawyer, when he has spent 
but five minutes in hearing their question 
and in answering it; but if he is one who 
knows his business, it is better spent than it 
would be for a book which might be relia- 
ble in nine cases, but fail in the tenth and 
important one. 

As to the eternal vigilance which even the 
well-read lawyer must exercise to keep 
abreast of his profession, a little story is 
apropos: 

Some years ago, when written examina- 
tions for admission to the bar were not re- 
quired in Massachusetts, a young man made 
application for examination to a venerable 
and celebrated lawyer of Pemberton Square, 
who was on the committee. A few funda- 
mental questions concerning common-law 
principles were put, but the applicant could 
not answer them, replying, with slightly 
varying phrase, ‘‘I’m not exactly up on that 
subject.” 

Finally the veteran asked: ‘ 

“Well, young man, what do you know?” 

‘I’m thoroughly posted on the Massa- 
chusetts statutes,” was the triumphant 
reply. 

“Go home, young man, and remember 
that all the law you know now will be ob- 
solete next year!” 

LeviA JosEPHINE RosBrInson. 

5 Pemberton Square, Boston, Aug. 12, 1882. 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMEN PREACHERS. 





Epriror JourNnAu:—In your paper of 
Aug. 5, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles takes excep- 
tion to my statement that I believe ‘‘no re- 
ligious organization exists now in which 
men and women stand on a perfect equality.” 

She presents the Universalist Church as 
one which may claim the honor of accord- 
ing perfect equality to women and men, 
Her testimony to the position of women in 
that church is very valuable. I am aware 
that it occupies an honorable standing in 
regard to woman; and therein it sets an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed by other 
churches; nearly all of whom are inferior 
to it in this respect. 

When | wrote the statement which Mrs. 
Bowles criticises, | thought of the Univer- 
salist church; but I also remembered that 
when Mrs. Bowles was residing in Philadel- 
phia, and the term of her license asa preach- 
er of that church had expired, the eccles- 
iastical body (1 know not whether it be a 
convention or conference) authorized to re- 
new it, refused to do so, because she was a 
woman. This fact prevented me from ex- 
cepling the Universalist church from my 
statement. Perhaps it has made such pro- 
gress since that time, that no council of its 
ministers or laymen would now inquire 
whether an applicant for license or ordina. 
tion were male or female. The steps of 
progress in church and state are rapid and 
steady; thanks to the zeal and energy of 
such women as Mrs, Bowles, within the 
pale of their respective churches. 
Most effective labor of this kind was 
done by Mrs. Lucretia Mott in the Society 
of Friends; where men and women have 
long stood much nearer on an equality than 
in our churches. In her own Meeting she 
won many a victory for justice; and at the 
time of her death there remained very few 
vestiges of man’s superior authority in its 
meetings for business. Mary Grew. 
Aug. 17, 1882. 

“> o——— 


THE WOMEN MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—Please allow a cor- 
rection of a statement made last week in the 
columns of your paper. I do not oppose 
the word ‘‘Christian” except as it limits the 
freedom of a movement which I had hoped 
would prove entirely unsectarian. At the 
meeting referred to, | was careful to offer 
all I had to give, in service of the cause. I 
simply could not intellectually bind myself 
to the conditions of the constitution. Yours 
most sincerely. CuaRA M. BIsBKe. 
Clark St , Dorchester, Aug. 13, 1882. 
oe 


WHY SHOULD PETTY CRIMINALS VOTE? 


Why not take the ballot, meanwhile, 
from all classes of criminals? Wecannot and 
ought not to discriminate against a black 
or red man, an Irishman or a German, as 
such; but against all who are plainly unfit 
to vote. We may say the minor, the pau, 
per, the insane and the felon are unfit, 
Why not the petty criminal? We say 
that the man guilty of arson, burglary 
or manslaughter is presumably so fixed in 
depravity that there is no likelihood of his 
ever becoming fit to govern others directly 











by holding office, or indirectly by voting, | 


Now why not take the ballot from the petty 
criminal temporarily, as we do from the 
felon, unless pardoned permanently? With 
such a restriction on the suffrage, the ques- 
tion of disinfecting politics would be far 
simpler. Petty criminals swarm in cities, 
the very places most difficult to govern, 
Rapid transit is enabling the business man 
to live in the country, while the bulk of his 
property is in the city. He must vote 
where he resides. He cannot protect his 
property by his vote. All the greater need 
thatthe demagogue should not be able to 
manipulate the vote of the petiy criminal so 
as to plunder that property under the forms 
of law.—S. W. P. in Congregationalist. 
oer 


NEBRASKA SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 





Miss Matilda Hindman’s meetiags for 


August have been appointed as follows: 


Beaver Crossing Aug. 7. 
Allison Aug. 8. 
Brokans Aug. 10. 
Courtright Aug. 11. 
Camden Aug. 12. 
Seward Aug. 13. 
Waco Aug. 14. 
Armstrong Aug. 15, 
Centennial Aug. 16. 
Bradshaw Aug. 17. 
Mortion Aug. 18. 
York Aug. = 

oe e 0. 


21. 
Bishop Aug. 22. 
Hampton, Aug. 23, 
Otis Aug. 24. 
Aurora Aug. 25. 
Elceltion Aug. 26. 
Aurora Aug. 27. 
Marguette Aug. 28. 
Bt. Joe Aug. 29. 
Grand Island Aug. 30. 
oe “ee “ee 31. 
Address Grand Island Sept. 4. 
Letters sent to Miss Hindman at Seward, 
York,or Grand Island, will reach her direct. 
*#e 


AN INCIDENT. 


In the admirable address of Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, at the annual meeting of the In. 
diana Woman Suffrage Association,of which 
she is president, she related this incident 
to show how women in quiet homes, who 
are never heard of, care for equal rights. 
Mrs, Thomas said; 


I was forcibly reminded of this fact, a 
few months ago, being called to see a sick 
lady who was suffering with an incurable 
disease. After my professional services were 
over, and I was about to depart, she said: I 
want to speak to you of another matter that 
has troubled me a great deal,as I thought of 
the probable result of my illness. She then 
told me with feebleness of voice, how her 
husband and herself began life poor; they 
had both worked hard, and are nowin com- 
fortable circumstances; she had raised her 
family, caring for: them all herself, to save 
expense often overworking herself, till at 
about fifty years of age she is hopelessly 
broken down. She asked: ‘‘Do you knowof 
anyway that I can secure to my five grown 
up children any part of my earnings?” 
Looking in her emaciated face, the lines of 
distress at the injustice of the laws which 
deprive married women of the power tocon 
trol any part of the joint proceeds of hus- 
band and wife were painfully apparent, 
when I assured her that there was no 
chance tor her, as she did not own property 
in her own name, aad had no separate busi- 
ness of her own. Shegrasped my hand and 
looked in my face with an expression that 
will not soon be forgotten, and said: ‘‘L hope 
you women who can write and talk will go 
on until other poor women who have work- 
ed hard and helped earn everything, can se- 
cure some of the proceeds to their child- 
ren.” 

Such instances can be fouud everywhere 
among women in quiet life, whose names 
do not appear in the newspapers. UL. 8. 
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PORTIA’S VICTORY. 





Under the above pleasant heading, Har- 
per’s Weekly chronicles the steady gains of 
women as follows: 


Amid all the flouting and jeering, the 
friends of fair play for women are con- 
stantly advancing their lines. While Pres- 
ident Barnard, of Columbia College, the 
mother college of New York, sends a paper 
to the University Cortvocation advocating 
the opening of the college lectures to wo- 
men, the Supreme Court of Connecticut 
confirms the eligibility of women to prac- 
tice in the courts of that state. The opin- 
ion was given upon the application of Miss 
Mary Hail for admission to the Hartford 
bar, and after the satisfactory result of the 
examination by the committee. 

It may be true, as we understand Mr. C. 
W. Elliott to contend in the current number 
of the North American Review, that nothing 
would be gained by the mere competition 
of women with men in those occupations 
which have been hitherto chiefly filled by 
men. But it is always a gain when unrea- 
sonable prejudices are prevented from hav- 
ing the.force of law, because it shows a 
finer sense o} justice in the community. 
Thus it appears in Connecticut that there 
was no constitutional or legal barrier to the 
practice of law by women. But the tra- 
ditional exclusion was so much the law that 
a woman could do only after serious debate 
and judicial deliberation and solemn pro- 
clamation what a man does at his pleasure. 

The depositor did not want his money 
from the bank if he could have it. There 
are plenty of unquestioned rights of which 
men never avail themselves; but question of 
any one of them wouid draw on a contest. 
Mr. Webster said that our Revolution was 
fought upou a preamble. So long as inno- 
cent and capable persons are excluded in a 
free community from useful employments 


for which they are perfectly competent, and 
which would give them an honest living, 
they will certainly protest and demand and 
appeal until the injustice of their exclusion 
is perceived and remedied. Theresult may 
not be apparent in a change of occupation, 
because, knowing that he can have his 
money, the depositor may not wish to take 
it. But every community is the worse for 
acquiescing in injustice. We doubt wheth- 
er the Connecticut bar will be overrun with 
Portias, but the state may justly pride itself 
upon a wise extension of liberty. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Brigut Days IN THE OLD PLANTATION 
Time. By Mary Ross Banks. IIlustrat- 
ed by James H. Moser. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Price $1.50. 

These are the reminiscences of a youth. 
ful-hearted Southern grandmother, who 
wasa child in the time of slavery, and 
wishes to gives the children of later days 
some idea of a white child's life on a plan- 
tation under the old régime. The gentle 
grandmotherly preface wins our good will 
at the start, and we find in the pages which 
follow a series of pleasant pictures showing 
the bright side of plantation life, as sen 
from a child’s standpoint—coon-hunts and 
fishing-excursions, queer stories told by ne- 
gro nurses, and children’s parties to which 
the young guests came on horse-back from 
miles around. The book is warmly en- 
dorsed by Southern governors and editors 
as a faithful description of the old-time life 
and manners, and especially as an accurate 
reproduction of the peculiar dialect of the 
plantation negro, now almost a lost tongue. 
It isin this, probably, that the chief value 
of the book will be found toconsist, though 
it will also please the children, who are 
never tired of hearing their mother tell 
about what she did when she was a little 
girl, It is perhaps well that Northern chil- 
dren, who have had the dark side of planta 
tion life thorongbly impressed upon them 
by ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” should learn that 
it had a bright side as well. The illustra- 
tions add materially to the interest of the 
book. A. 8 B. 














BUSINESS NOTES. 


Latest new music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co, includes songs: ‘“‘The Old And New 
Marie,” by Frederic H. Cowen; ‘The Girls 
of Boston,” by Edwin Christee; ‘Lotos 
Flower.” by Robert Franz; ‘‘Alway.” by 
Henry Leslie; ‘To Athea from Prison,” by 
M. V. White; “Leaving, yet Loving.” mus- 
ic by Theo. Marzials, words by E. Barrett 
Browning; “Sorrowful Maiden,” music by 
R. Franz, words by Burns; ‘‘Only To 
Know,” music by Leonard Marshall, words 
by Dexter Smith. Instrumental, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Gift Waltz,” music arranged for four 
hands by Le Baron; ‘Le Tournoi,” by G. 
Bachmann; ‘‘Jeannette Waltz Brilliant,” by 
C. Bohm; ‘‘Mountain Breezes,” music by 
Albert Henry Fernald. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Wanted —By the end of September. in a family 
(two adults and onechild, two years old.) living in 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y., a woman, not under twenty years 
of age, of some education and refinement to keep 
house and take general charge of the child. If snit- 
able, will bc treated as one of the family. Previous 
experience in the care of children not necessary, 
We are not wealthy, but have a pleasant, happy 
home. (ne servant is kept. Address, with particu- 
lars and reference, “‘Puysictan,” P. O. box 499, Cot- 
tage City, Muss. 


“THE GOLDEN RULE,’ 
“THE CHURCH MIRROR,’ 
CONSOLIDATION. 











The publishers of the GoLpen Ruut having pur- 
chased the Church Mirror, the latter will be discon- 
= and consolidated with the GoLpzn RuLe in 

uly. 
The actual average circulation of the Mirror for 
the past year was something over 5,000 copies. (See 
Rowell’s Directory, page 161. 

For GoLpEN RULE, see Ayer's Directory, pages 334 
ona 633; and Hubbard’s Directory, pages 451 and 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
$1.50 an inch of 12 lines, 


Large or long-time advertisements will be taken 
at lower rates. 

Advertisements taken direct, or through any re- 
liab's agency. 

Sample paper sent on application. 

We claim that the Go.pen Rue isa paying me- 
dium for legitimate adv. rtisements. Hambuye are 
not knowingly inserted in the GoLpen RULE at any 


price. 
Advertisements must be received Tuesday for 1n- 

sertion. 

Send for an estimate. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 
25 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT of 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.50 s year in advance; 15 Cents a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of ite 
own, national in character, ®road in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman's lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,” “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments, In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make WomAN aT WorRK 
the best publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Plain, Frin aod Hand Painted, 
The finest foreign aad American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 


Whoiesale and Retail, 
WAKD & GAY, Siationers, 








BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 





1% Devonshire St., Boston 





CG. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific pr neiy leg, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of FU perior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'8 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
504 Washington 8t., _ cor. Bedford Street iw 


DRESS |A.T. FoGC, 
REFORM | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Wail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public lanndry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Stylographic Pens, 

















Livermore 66 ssssevccceses- OLLTE 
Cross Pen Co, ** seececsereese, 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium...... ..... 4.096 


All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounte, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving , Bookcase 








The only periece device for combining the smallest 
‘pace with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hun 
red volumes can be sbelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continne 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and D.spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In yvadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
} —~ ‘oes Hospital (weekly) are open for all sta- 

ents, 


For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G, BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. WY. City. 


SCISSORS Syren y ave 
you wait. by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 














OF BALTIMORE. 
126 N. Eutaw Street. 


I ge 44 ~~ begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madizon st. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
Schooi for boys and girls, will begin Wednerday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 

dress NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


VASSAR COL LECE. 


Poucukeersir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and 
& preparatory department, Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 














SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FXAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORE. 





PHOTOGRAPH | ,.eni.“Wai & GAY, Bu 
ALBUMS Geneee, 184 Devonshire etree 
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